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JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, hus 
band’s name is just now upon every tongue in 
with of the Transvaal 
question, is an American, whose father was only 
of War. As Miss Mary 
Endicott she was renowned in Washington society for 
her beauty, her learning, and her tact. Her English home 
at Highbury is one of the political and intellectual centres 
of Europe; it is the meeting-place of diplomats, scientific 
men, and authors, 





RS whose 


connection his conduct 


a few years ago our Secretary 


Her library is celebrated, as is also 
her marvellous collection of her favorite flower—the or- 
‘ iid 


a 


PROBABLY the only American woman who has jour 

neyed fur into the land of Tibet is Lucie Rijnbart, 
the wife of a Dutch missionary to China. Mrs. Rijnhart 
and her husband accompanied two English officers in 
heir recent journey across this unknown country, and it 
was then that they resolved to do all in their power to 
carry the gospel to the worse than savage people of that 
strange land, whose capital, Lassa, is the one city on the 
face of the earth which no alien foot has ever entered. It 
was a truly courageous act for Mr. and Mrs. Rijnhart to 
persevere in their noble resolve, knowing, as they must, 
the cowardly, sly, hypocritical, and cruel character of the 
inhabitants. For months they travelled, singing hymns 
and distributing Bibles, as they rode beside the mountain 


streams. Then their horses were shot, their attendants 
left them On the day before yesterday,” wrote the brave 
wife, ‘‘my husband swam across the river to get the peo 


He 


swam across, and turned on the bank to wave his hand to 


ple in the tents to come with their animals to our aid 


me. Then he disappeared behind the rocks. For three 
days I have waited for him to come back, but he does 
not And now Mrs. Rijohart has returned to her native 


land, her face worn with grief for the son who lies in a 
lonely grave in that far-off country, while her husband is 
dead, or maylhap undergoing similar tortures to those 
which other travellers have been made to suffer—tortures 
which are only comparable to those inflicted by the In- 
quisition 


+ 


Miss CAROLINE HAZARD, who, only a few days 
ago, formally took her place as the President of 
Wellesley College, is a woman of forty-two, widely known 
both by ber writings and by her membership in a family 
which for more than a century has been prominent in af 
fairs and celebrated for broad philanthropy. She brings 
to her office a varied intellectual training 





MISS CAROLINE HAZAKD. 

When quite young she collected and edited the works 
of her grandfather, the late Roland G. Hazard, a notable 
writer on philosophical subjects. A few years later she 
wrote the memoirs of her friend and early teacher, the 


late Professor Diman of Brown University. A minute 


study of Narragansett life in the eighteenth century has 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


occupied her attention more recently, and as a result The 
Narragansett Friends’ Meeting, her latest contribution to 
the history of that region, will soon be published. 

Miss Hazard was long intimately associated in the phil- 
anthropic plans of her father, who was noted for his just 
dealings with the employees of his extensive woollen mills 
in Peace Dale, a village lying only a few miles back from 
Narragansett Pier, and at his death she was intrusted with 
the work of perfecting these plans. In recognition of her 
attainments the University of Michigan has conferred on 
her the degree of M.A.,and Brown University that of 
Litt. D 


RS. G. H. GILBERT, the doyenne of our stage, is now 

celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of her first ap- 
pearance in America. Half a century, however, does not 
by any means cover the whole period of this charming 
lady’s artistic labors, for long before she left her native 
England to try her luck across the ocean, that then seem- 
ed vastly wider than it does now, she had earned her 
place on the stage, wedded the man of her choice, and 
was the mother of a little family. In England Mrs. Gil 
bert won her fame as a dancer; for that was the day 
when dancing was a fine art, and when the professional 
firmament beamed with stars bright not only because 
of their grace and skill, but the personal estimation in 
which the public held them. When she came to Amer- 
ica, Mrs. Gilbert found her best opportunities open on the 
dramatic stage, and she began to climb the ladder of suc- 
cess by the way of hard work and study under the great 
stars of that time. It is little less than amazing to the 
modern woman to hear how this student and bread-win- 
ner, rising every day by work and patience higher in her 
profession, kept up at the same time the most detailed 
of her home duties. No matter how many times the 
troupe to which she belonged shifted its base of ac- 


























MRS. G 


H. GILBERT. 


tion from city to city, Mrs. Gilbert set up her lousehold 
gods, within a few hours of arrival transformed a few 
rooms into a home, and there ensconced 
and welcomed her husband. 

To-day, with years full of beautiful labor behind her, 
she spends her days in the snuggest, most homelike of 
little apartments, on a quiet uptown street in New York, 
enjoys still the management of all her domestic affairs 
and the entertaining of her friends, while in the evening 
prompt as the clock she arrives at the stage door, ready 
for her part with all the zest of a girl, bringing to it such 
loving care in treatment, such artistic grace, that it is no 
wonder she shares the applause with the leading lady. 


her children 


2a. 


HERE is as much a fashion in bridemaids as there is 

in floral decorations, the cut and shape of the wed 
ding gown, and the wedding breakfast. Evening wed 
dings in New York are what the French call demodé, an 
expression which an English woman would liberally trans 
late as frumpy. The hour for the church ceremony is 
now four o'clock in the afternoon. Three of the most 
fashionable weddings recently—those of Miss Amy Bend 
and Mr. Courtlandt Bishop, Miss Mary Turnure and Mr. 
Duncan Cameron, and Mr. Francis Pell and Miss Ellen 
Van Buren Morris—took place in the Jate afternoon. Two 
of these were house weddings, and the other a church 
ceremony. The absence of bridemaids at all of these 
affairs was a characteristic. Miss Bend had her sister as 
maid of bonor, and Miss Morris followed the same cus 
tom. There were no bridemaids at the wedding of Miss 
Julia Dent Grant and the Prince Cantacuzene. The rule, 
however, is not arbitrary, and there have been a few ex 
ceptions, but these are generally when the bride is a 
recent débutante, and the bridemaids are from the same 
coterie of girls who assisted at her coming-out tea 

Engagements have only been announced a short time 
before the wedding, and thjs is the custom especially if 
the bride has been out 
social success. 


several seasons and has been a 
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HEN the Queen goes to Deeside, in Scotland, the 

whole world of English society flocks after her, and 
the autumn chronicles of fashion burr and bristle with 
queer Scotch names. House parties for the shooting and 
fishing are then in full swing, and with so many lerds and 
ladies demanding their 
notice, the local papers 
must have to lay in an 
emergeucy supply of cap- 
ital L’s. 

However, the lords and 
ladies have not had it all 
their own way. Not a 
few Americans have been 
enjoying Highland hospi- 
tality this year, and to one 
of them at least it must 
have been almost as novel 
as it was pleasant. This 
was Mr. Joseph Choate, 
Jr. (or is it “‘ Second” ?), 
who member of 
Lord and Lady Kintore’s 
house party. Luckily Mr. 
Choate is a lusty body, as 
they say in Scotland, and could tramp the moors with the 
best of them, even in a Scotch mist—this being the eupho- 
nious native term for any rain where the drops are no 
larger than buckshot. 


was a 





HILE Mr. Choate was at Lord Kintore’s, Mr. Wal- 

dorf Astor and Miss Astor were guests of Lord and 
Lady Aberdeen at Haddo House, and assisted at a brill- 
iant ball given for Lady 
Marjorie Gordon’s début. 
Lady Marjorie is Lady 
Aberdeen’s daughter, and 
Americans may possibly 
remember some of the 
stories which have been 
told of her cleverness and 
originality. They were 
frequent enough during 
her girlhood, which was 
spent in Canada, where 
her father was Governor 
General. 

Among other things, it 
was related then that she 
had inherited her mother’s 
fancy for journalism. Be 
ing of an enterprising dis- 
position, she organized and 
conducted a little paper of 
her own, for which she 
produced by far the lion’s 
share of ‘‘copy.” It appears that Lady Marjorie has ac- 
quired command of an even more feminine weapon than 
the pen, for she is said to be one of the best young girl 
conversationalists in London. 





@o. 


HE Aberdeen ball, like most of these Highland func- 

tions, had a good many picturesque touches. The 
laird and his three sons wore the national costume, and 
their example was followed by the officers of the High 
land regiments and by other gentlemen, so that there was 
a decided sprinkling of kilts and plaids. In theory the 
kilt is an ugly and unmanly piece of raiment, but in real- 
ity it is one of the most picturesque costumes imaginable, 
and there is nothing finer in all Scotland than the sight of 
a company of the gay Gordons swinging along behind 
the pipers, their kilts beat- 
ing time to the music, and 


the ‘“‘beards” of their 
sporrans flying in the 
wind 

If it were not for ** the 
militry” and the gentry, 


however, one would al- 
most forget that the High- 
land chieftains of old did 
not wear trousers and 

At the vai 
ous Highland gatherings, 
which make August and 
September a 


frock-coats 


succession 
of fétes, the lords become 
lairds again, and even the 
ladies of high degree give 
a Highland touch to their 
g Lady Aberdeen 
and Lady Marjorie, for 
example, wore tartan 
sashes with their evening 
the ball. It 
gives one rather a twinge 
to think of a tartan sash 
on Lady Marjorie’s pink 
silk gown, but perhaps sentiment covers a multitude of 
sins against taste. Nevertheless, the pink silk and the 
tartan sash give an uncomfortable feeling to the edge of 
one’s teeth, and it is pleasanter to think of Miss Elspeth 
Campbell in full piper’s costume, skirling (we believe 
that is the term) valiantly at a Gaelic concert given by 
her father, Lord Archibald Campbell. 


gowns. 


gowns at 
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ReEDINGOTE OF APKICOT VELVET over petticoat and vest of white 
satin; mousseline de soie tie, broad black satin belt fastened with 
strass buckle, deep-pointed revers embroidered and cut out around 
the edge. White felt hat, short in the back and extending far for- 
ward, feathers on each side, curling over the hair in the back. 
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Tea GOWN IN OKnIne CREPE De CuINE, pleated and inlet with lace; 
Jace collar and shoulder-straps trimmed with sable; short bolero of 
cerise velvet edged with sable and embroidered with red roses; sleeves 
caught at the elbow by a band and knot of crépe de Chine; fur around 
the edge of the skirt. 


UDGING from the number of new designs that are 
brought forward every week, it will be necessary 
this winter, in order to be well gowned for all oc- 
casions, to have more than one street gown. The 
long coats that make it possible to wear much thin- 
ner gowns during the winter are partly responsible for 
this, but they are not made up with skirts to match. A 
very smart fad is to wear a loose cout of some light cloth, 
made so long that it nearly covers the gown, and at the 
same time gives a very fascinating glimpse of a lace or 
silk flounce and some very effective blouse-waist. In light 
tan cloth one of these long coats is made so that, while 
apparently loose, it does not hide the shape of the figure. 
It is generally worn with the fronts turned back wide 
enough to show a gown of much lighter weight material, 
but exactly the same shade, made with a velvet or lace 
flounce or a cut-work flounce. There is also visible the 
front of the waist, trimmed to match the bottom of the 
skirt. The coat itself is faced with rich brocade, velvet, 
or fur, and is lined throughout with satin. It is a very 
superior garment and exceedingly handsome. It is pos- 
sible also to copy this coat at very much less expense, and 
it can also be made to do duty for an evening wrap, if 
the sleeves are made larger, particularly in the arm- 
hole. 
@n. 
HERE are a great many blue cheviot and serge cos- 
tumes to be seen just now. They are not apparent! 
intended for winter wear, but yet the women are coaliall 
ing them in their winter outfits and are now wearing 
them for the autumn. The material is the heavy weight 
of serge known as the storm serge, and is very well 
sponged and pressed, so that it cannot be injured by wind 
or weather. The smartest of these costumes are made up 





By Courtesy of Thorley 
THE LATEST BRIDAL BOUQUET. 
Tue sripat novauet for the coming season will be, as in the illus- 
tration, a bunch of orange blossoms, with a deep flounce of lace, cov 
ered with a cloud of tulle and tied with white satin ribbon, 


with the tight-fitting skirt with the seam in the back, but 
are not exaggerated in style, having some fulness put in 
at the back. The coat is either a short basque coat or an 
Eton jacket, fits closely to the figure when it is fastened, 
and has square revers, and a collar that can be either 
turned up or worn turned down, and that is faced with 
dark blue silk. A very odd and dainty touch is given to 
the garment by an inside revers of biue velvet. trimmed 
with a fascinating braid of blue and silver. With this 
costume is worn a silk shirt-waist of very dark blue with 
polka dots of white, or a heliotrope satin with white polka 
dots also. These costumes are supposed to be worn on 
mild days during the winter, and will undoubtedly be 
the smart thing for next spring. And a great variety of 
change can be made in them by substituting different re- 
vers. The only thing is that white revers are not consid- 
ered smart with them. 
@n. 

HE newest street gowns show revers that are faced 

with the velvet panne, as it is called, a most fascina- 
tingly beautiful material, very much like the velvet an 
tique, but figured with different designs. A great many 
of the new skirts now designed to wear with the coats 
that have these fancy revers are severely plain, excepting 
in the lines of machine stitching or in the bias bands of 
cloth. A very attractive gown of tan-colored cloth is 
made with a fitted skirt that has double box-pleats that 
are now seen on some of the skirts, is rather shorter than 
the skirts have been, and is trimmed around the edge with 
a bias fold of the material, headed with a band of white 
cloth about a finger in width. The jacket is in the Eton 
shape, cut rather shorter at the back than the jackets have 
been this winter, and with exaggeratedly long fronts that 
are finished in points. The revers are faced with white 
cloth, and the waist that is worn with it is of white flan- 
nel with an embroidered dot of light brown. It is a cu- 
rious blending of coloring, but a singularly effective one. 





Bive oLoTn Gown; yoke and tunic embroidered in relief, deep 
crushed belt of dark bine velvet, above which are three bias-stitched 
corded frills, top one headed by three cordings; ruffles on under- 
skirt to match; heavy braid ornaments on each shoulder, and two on 
the tunic, which opens on the left side, 





He.wrrore VELVeT Gown, trimmed around the bottom of the skirt 
and top of the waist with two rows of black silk stitching. Yoke 
and sleeves of deep cream guipure over white mousseline de soie. 
Velvet belt, and ribbon crossed on the bodice and tied in a full bow. 














T is possible for cards to save a woman so many steps 
and so much time that a knowledge of how to use 
them is indispensable to her, no matter how little she 


goes into society. Fashions in card etiquette are con- 
stantly changing, and new complications continually 
arise because of the increasing complexity of our social 
life—complications that require all one’s ingenuity to 
meet with any degree of ease. To provide for these com 
plications the following suggestions are offered 
The forms of visiting-cards are as follows. Ifa woman 
is married, her card reads 


Mra. Andrew Brown 


Mondays 307 Park Place 
If she is unmarried 
Miss Brown, 
307 Park Place. 
The name is in Roman, which is the newest style, 
or in Seript The address should always be in the 


lower right-hand corner, the reception day in the left If 
Roman engraving is used for the name, the address and 
day are in black. For a year at least, after a young girl 
has come out in society, her name should be on the card 
with her mother's and under it, as she is not supposed to 





eo 
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Mrs. Andrew Brown 


Mondays 307 Park Place 











pay visits alone 
Misses Brown” 
name, or Miss 
under the other 


If two daughters are in society, ‘‘ The 
may be engraved under Mrs. Brown's 
Brown Miss Rebecca Brown,” one 


man ina family, or if she is the wife of the eldest son, 
‘*Mrs. Brown.” She 
may not be the eldest of the wives of the three sons, but in 
virtue of her position as wife of the eldest son she has a 
right to that title. Mrs. Andrew Brown, junior,” is the 
reading of the second son's wife, and in case there is 
any chance for confusion her mother-in-law should have 
‘senior’ attached to her name. If the two women live 
in different cities, no such precaution is necessary, but 
when their social circle is the sume, it is well to make the 
matter definite. Even though Mrs. Andrew Brown senior 
is dead, the daughter-in-law should keep the “ junior” if 
her father-in-law or mother-in-law was in any way promi 
nent Junior” and ** senior,” by - the way, should be 
engraved in full, and begin with small letters 

WOMAN who has been prominent in society for a 

number of years may etill use her husband's name on 
her cards if she becomes widowed, for she is so identitied 
vith his name that her maiden name would look strange 
This fact is especially true of an elderly woman. A young 
widow should ordinarily take her own name, particularly 
if she moves to another town—*' Mrs. Mary Hammond 
Brown ** Mrs. Roger Brown” would be misleading. 
divorced woman also uses her maiden name, 

For at least a year after widowhood or mourning of 

any kind begins no cards are necessary for visits, 
but they are freely used for regrets, in spite of the 
fact that in some cities it appears to be the custom 


|" Mrs. Brown is Madame Brown, the eldest married wo- 
l 


toger, her cards may read simply 


cessary information to some prominent New York en- 
graver. It is needless to say that the card-board should 
be of the finest Bristol. Anything less than the best is 
im possible. 

The use of cards in visiting is an important matter. 
The securing of the correct shape, size, and reading of the 
card is a comparatively simple affair, for if a woman is 
not versed in such a matter she can rely on her engraver. 
But when once the cards are in her card-case her work 
begins. She must have her knowledge at her finger-tips 
by the time she stands waiting for the door to be opened. 
If she is a married woman calling on a married woman 
for the first time that season, she should leave not only 
her own card, but that of her husband, for the husband of 
her hostess. This rule applies only to a first season call, 
although some women always leave their husbands’ cards. 
Not of course when they pay a visit to an unmarried wo 
nan 

If Mrs. Alexander is at home Mrs. Brown sends in her 
own card, and leaves her husband’s on the reception-room 
table when her call is finished. If Mrs. Brown calls for 
Mrs. Alexander and her two unmarried daughters she 
may send in two cards, one for the mother, one for the 
daughters, or one card for all three, since they are of the 
same family and pay their visits together. If, however, 
Mrs. Alexander's married daughter is living with her or 
visiting her, a card should be sent to her—that is, two 
cards, one for Mrs. Alexander and her two unmarried 
daughters, one for her married daughter. There should 
be as many extra cards sent as there are guests, unless 
the guests are related. Common-sense must here be used 
quite freely to avoid sending in a pack of cards, but from 
these suggestions special cases can be dealt with according 
to circumstances. When a second call is made on a wo- 
mun who has several guests,two cards are left—one for 
the hostess, ove for the guests. 


2. 


CARD is not sent in on a woman’s receiving-day, but is 
left on the hall table as the caller passes out. A mar 
ried woman leaves her own card and two of her husband's 
—one for the hostess, and one for her husband. Ao after- 
noon tea, or reception, or ‘‘ at home ”—in fact, any strictly 
afternoon function—requires no after-call. An afternoon 
tea is merely a woman’s way of saying, ‘‘Come to visit 
me when you will all be sure of seeing one another.” It 
is allowable to take a visiting guest to such a reception, 
provided a special point is made of introducing her to 
the hostess. The guest should leave her card with her 
own hostess’s, and on the card she should write, in pen- 
cil, ‘‘ Mrs. Andrew Brown's guest.” After the reception 
Mrs. Brown should write to Mrs. Alexander, explaining 
the situation, and asking her to call upon her friend. If 
there is time before the reception Mrs. Brown should write 
to Mrs. Alexander, asking for permission to take with 
her Mrs. Newman, her guest. When Mrs. Alexander re- 
plies to this note she encloses her card for Mrs. Newman, 
in lieu of the visit which she has not then time to pay. 


2. 


UPPOSE that Mrs. Brown has a friend visiting a wo- 

man who has lived in the city longer than she herself, 
Her friend, Mrs. Lincoln, on her arrival in the city, sends 
her card with her address to Mrs. Brown, As soon as 
possible Mrs. Brown should call upon Mrs. Lincoln, ask- 
ing only for her, but sending in two cards, one for the 
hostess. When Mrs. Lincoln returns the call her hostess 
should go with her, and there should be mutual invita- 
tions while Mrs. Lincoln is intown. After she leaves, the 
acquaintanceship may be dropped, unless it is agreeable 
If by any chance the hostess does not return the call, or 
explain her failure to do so, Mrs. Brown need not a second 
time send her card to the hostess, and she may invite 
Mrs. Lincoln without her. 

A luncheon requires a call within ten days; but since 
such a call is a mere matter of form, it need not be made 
on a regular receiving-day. A dinner also requires a call, 
as well as an evening reception. It used to be the custom 
for Mr. and Mrs. Brown to pay such visits together in the 
evening, When both host and hostess were to be found at 





not to invite people in mourning to any social func 
This custom is perhaps founded upon delicacy 
of feeling, but it stands to reason that such peopl 
eure to be remembered, even though they do not 
accept invitations 


tion 


e: 

T is well for a married woman to have two sets of 

cards, one set for her personal use, and one with 
her hus'vand’s name—* Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Brown.’ 
This card is used, during the first year of marriage, 
to accompany gifts sent by the two, and as reception 
regrets, and it contains no reception day 

A married woman's card should of 
refer to her husband's profession. If a woman, mat 
ried or unmarried, is a physician, her card should 
read, ‘Dr. Rebecca Brown She should have two 
sets of cards, one professional and one social. The 
professional card should contain her office address in 
the lower right-hand « and her office hours in 


course never 





roet 


Mrs ANDREW BROWN 


Miss Brown 


MONDAYS 307 PARK PLACE 


HERE is one case in which a card left in person with- 
out a call is the only possible solution of the question. 
Suppose that Mrs. Alexander entertains an organization 
of women—the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
for instance. She has never called on many of the women 
in that organization. She should enclose her card in the 
invitations to such women, and they, within ten days after 
the reception, should leave their cards for her, without 
asking for her. In this way the courtesy of the situation 
is observed, and there is no establishment of social rela- 
tions. It is in cases such as these that the really punctil- 
ious woman shows her knowledge. 
@n. 
” poer prendre congé” cards (P. p.c.) are sent to a 
woman’s friends and acquaintances when she is 
about to leave town for a long absence or permanently. 
Strictly they should be used only in the first case, for a 
‘vacation implies a return, but they may also be sent 
with a change of residence. Then the initials P. p.c. are 
written in ink in the left-hand corner, and the new address 
is substituted for the old in the right hand. Very many 
people, with no reason at all, capitalize the second “ p” 
und the ‘‘e.” This is incorrect, for it follows no rule of 
capitalization. If the translation were to be used, the 








Miss Brown 


307 Park Place 











three words would be written, ‘* 
‘To Take Leave.” 


R.s.v.p. 


To take leave,” and not, 
The same rule applies to the initials 


@>. 


Ts pretty German custom of announcing engagements 
by card holds somewhat in this country. Such cards 
read: 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Brown 


- , /engagement ) 
announce the ) betrothal § of 


their eldest daughter 
Rebecca 
to 
Mr. Horace Alexander. 
October, 1899. 40 Fifth Avenue. 
After such a card is received a call should be made, or 
a card left or sent by each recipient. Intimate friends 
shoul! write notes of congratulation —friends of the 
daughter, to her; friends of the parents, to them, with 
messages to the daughter. 


a. 


N invitation to a church wedding requires no answer 
if a reception-card is not enclosed. But within ten 
days after the wedding a call should be made upon the 
bride’s mother, whether Mrs. Newman attends the wed- 
ding or not. In case Mrs. Brown lives in New York and 
Mrs. Newman in Chicago, Mrs. Newman should send her 
card to Mrs. Brown within the ten days, and she should 
also be careful to send her card on the first or the last of 
the reception days of the bride. A memorandum to that 
effect should be entered in her engagement - book. 
If she is punctilious in this matter, her name will ap- 
pear on the bride's visiting-list. 


N cases of sympathy or condolence an acquaint- 

ance who is not near enough to be a friend may 
call at the house of a person who is ill and leave a 
card with the words ‘To inquire” written on it. A 
friend should write a more informal message on the 
card, or, better still, she should write a note. <A card 
of sympathy should be acknowledged in person, when 
the two people meet, by thanks for the inquiries. 
Mere acquaintances may send a card of condolence, 
with a few words of sympathy, but such cards are 
not in the very best taste. ‘The proper method of 
showing sympathy in the case of death is by a short 
note, by the gift of flowers, or by a call in person to 
leave a card. In no ease should any member of the 
family be asked for unless the caller is an intimate 
friend Whom the family desires to see. Nothing is 
more ill bred than fer an acquaintance to call at a 








the left For such a card the Roman engraving is 
more businesslike than the Script. Her social cards 
should have her home address, and her day if she 
It is desirable for a woman to keep her social 
life distinctly apart from her professional 


LIE size of married and unmarried women’s cards is the 
same, and a reliable stationer is always good authority 
for the correct size. If women in small towns wish to 


has one 


kuow this size directly, they may easily send for the ne 


Cards te tiffany & Co. 


home, but this custom does not hold now unless Mr. and 
Mrs. Alexander have a regular evening at home. Mrs. 
3rown may call iu the afternoon and leave two of her 
husband's curds. 

It would be a relief for the weary if the comfortable 
English custom of leaving cards without asking to see 
people, or by a messenger or by post could be introduced 
broadcast into America. 


house of mourning and expect to see the family. 
The following card may be sent out as an acknow- 
ledgment of any expression of condolence: 


Mrs. Brown 
and her family gratefully acknowledge 


kind expressions of sympathy 
(Address.) 
CAROLYN SHIPMAN. 
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GIRL’S PARTY 


CAPE 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 1024,—[(See Page 917.) 


FULL-LENGTH KIMONO 


GARMENT that is distinctively suggestive of 
home comfort, and at present enjoys great pop- 
ularity, is the full-length kimono of crépe de 
Chine, India silk, figured foulard, or veiling. 
All these fabrics are soft and clinging, and “ take 

lining” well. Thin flannel and close veiling are the pre- 
ferred linings for foulards or thin silks, but a soft silk is 
preferable for lining crépe de Chine. The newest ideas in 
the garniture of kimonos include flat Jace trimmings and 
full lace flounces, with additional chemisettes and lace 
under-sleeves. The simpler garnitures consist in con 
trasting satin bands and yokes, such as are seen in accom- 
panying illustration. The 

material of original gown 

RA was silver-gray crépe de 

| \\ Chine lined with rose-color- 
ed India silk, with yoke and 

long band trimming of rose 
satin. The yoke is seam- 
\ less, and should be cut dou- 


| 


1 | 


iz 
| 


ble, and interlined with some 
thin fabric, such as sheer 
white cambric. The full 
skirt is shirred between yoke 
and lining, and finished with 
a row of machine stitching. 
Pattern for the bands about 
sleeves and for the body of 
the garment is included with 
that of full garment. These 
may be of ribbon if pre- 
ferred, in which case the 
ribbon may be turned over 
and finished by stitching 
close to the edge. Some of 
the imported kimonos have 
the ribbon band trimming 
interlined with a single thickness of sheet wadding, with 
a sprinkling of sachet-powder between 

To make the garment as pictured will require 12 yards 
of crépe de Chine 21 inches wide, or similar quantity of 
India silk or foulard. 


GIRL’S PARTY CAPE 


HE picturesque cape for young girl illustrated on 
this page and published in pattern form is a 
seamed circular garment fitting closely about the 
shoulders, and with gracefully flaring skirt. The 
fitting is done by means of shoulder darts and a 
sloping centre back seam. The quaint brownie hood is 
seamed in ceutre of back and crown, and the front brim 





NEW FIVE-GORE SKIRT. 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 233. 


is divided, and flares back on each side, the rolling brim 
being secured in place by a ribbon rosette. The cape is 
exceedingly simple to make, and adaptable for bright 
opera cloths, bengalives, heavy California flannel, or broad- 
cloth. If of bengaline, the cape should be interlined with 
flannel. The original model was in scarlet cloth with 
sable band trimming. The brim of the hood was inter- 
lined with crinoline. 

To make this cape of cloth 54 inches wide will require 
24 yards of material; of bengaline 24 inches wide, 
8 yards. 


NEW SILK SKIRT FORMS 


LTHOUGH the near future is 
sure to usher in the more 
voluminous skirt forms, new 
lace and crépe de Chine 
gowns will continue to fol- 

low the close sheath form through- 
out the winter. These demand the 
most exquisitely fitted foundation 
skirts, over which the diaphanous or 
pliant thin material is to be draped. 
To meet this demand the new Bazar 
cut paper pattern skirt No. 233 is 
published. The pattern is in four 
divisions, and consists of centre front 
gore, one narrow side gore, and one 
shaped back gore, together with a 
flaring ruffle,and fits with absolute 
smoothness about the form. The 
opening is made in the centre of the 
back, the seam lapping smoothly 
over a “fly.” The new embroidered 
crépe de Chine or lace robes, which 
now may be purchased ready for 
draping over silk foundations, will 
perfectly fit over the present skirt 
form. The graceful lines of the new 
pattern are also most desirable for 
outside silk or satin skirts. Where 
the skirt is to serve as a foundation, 
a full pleating of silk muslin or Lib 
erty silk should be employed as gar- 
niture for the foot, a method of trim- 





TAN CLOTH sTEEeKT CostuME trimmed with buttons and stitching. 
Collar and vest of turquoise velvet edged with seal-ekin; moff and 
bolero of seal, the latter fastened on the left side by a bow of black 
velvet and strass ornament; bolero is cut the same shape in the back 
as in the front around the lower edge, and is straight in the back 
around the neck. Skirt laid in shallow pleats stitched down. Toqne 
of turquoise velvet, and feather to match. 













FULL-LENGTH KIMONO. 


Cut Paper Pattern No, 232.—[See Page 917.) 


ming that causes the lace or net drapery to stand out 
gracefully; or, where desired, a full gathered pinked taf 
feta ruffle may be substituted for the pleating. Where 
the skirt is to be of bengaline, satin, gros grain, or paille 
de soie, and is to be worn without drapery, the flaring 
ruffle is advised as a rich and simple form of garniture. 
This may be further embellished by incrustations of lace, 
separate passementerie figures, or by motifs of cloth se 
cured in cord-stitch appliqué. To make this skirt of any 
silken fabric 21 inches wide, 8 yards will be required. 
<2. 
A SECOND skirt pattern, No. 234, is also in gore form, 
and this is especially adaptable for treatment in crépe 
de Chine, thin silks, or soft 
wide ribbons, The pattern 
is in five parts, the skirt, 
when completed, represent- 
ing eight gores, with ruffle 
fitted into the pointed ends of 
same. To reproduce, the 
gores should be separated by 
fancy open hem-stitching, a 
form of simple needle-work 
that presents little difficulty 
in making. Wide satin rib- 
bon effectively may be used 
to form the narrow breadths 
of this skirt design, but where 
crépe de Chine is employed 
the daintiness of the finished 
garment is greatly enhanced, 
One-half of the flounce pat- 
tern accompanies that of the 
skirt. Where additional rich- 
ness is desired, this may be 
added to by a second ruffle 














FANCY 


EIGHT-GORE 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 234. 
of silk muslin, half the length 

of the first, upon which it 


SKIRT. 


is placed. Skirt No. 233 will form a foundation model 
for the garment just described. Where the latter is to 
be made of firm silk, with closed seams, these may be 
corded or embellished with narrow sequined trimming, 
close shirred ruchings of silk muslin, or flat narrow bands 
of silk or cloth of the same shade stitched closely down 
on each side, the idea being to emphasize the narrow 
gored form. If the material chosen be crépe de Chine, 
veiling, or other transparent fabric, the lower garniture 
should consist of Liberty silk or pleated silk muslin, and 
the edges of the flounces or pleatings trimmed in turn by 
narrow ruchings of same material. Such pleating may 
now be purchased in almost all the leading shades of 
color, and are easily obtainable in black or white. 

Of any narrow silk goods, 19 to 21 inches wide, 10 yards 
will be required for the making of this design. 
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WORK OF THE ORGANIZATION 


n of the Association of 
giate Alumnz in three days’ session at 
o this week is the eighteenth yearly gath 
of this organization will be something of 
to the general public. Within the past 
two or three years, however, its valuable work has come to 
be more widely known, and its const intly increasing scope 
is deservedly bringing;:it into still greater prominence 
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only sox iety 


colleges 


inpual conventi 


HIS association is the 
graduates of different 


uniting women 
in a national associ- 


ation. Its membership of about two thousand graduates, 
from nineteen colleges and universities of the highest 
grade, is representative of the college women of the coun- 


try as a whole, and is, in fact, regarded and consulted as 
such by other national bodies and by government bureaus 
when information is needed or help wanted in furthering 
the work of educational reform, Membership in it is open 
to holders of non-professional degrees of the institutions 
making up the list of institutional members, These are Bos 
ton University, Bryn-Mawr College, Cornell University, 
Leland Stanford Junior University, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Northwestern University, Oberlin 
College, Radcliffe College, Smith College, Syracuse Uni 
versity, University of California, University of Chicago, 
University of Kansas, University of Michigan, University 
of Minnesota. University of Wisconsin, Vassar College, 
Wellesley College, and Wesleyan University. Graduates 
are eligible to membership immediately upon graduation, 

Local branches of the association are established in 
most of the large cities and university centres of the coun- 
try, with new ones forming each year. These branches 
take part in the work of the central association, and also 
engage in work of their own for the betterment of the 
educational conditions in their own neighborhoods. Such 
work already been found in the investigation and 
improvement of sanitary conditions in school-houses, in 
efforts for the reform of school administration, for the 
improvement of school curricula, and for the elevation 
of the standard of service and of pay in the schools 
Branches have and social settlements 
in their neighborhoods, have established home libraries, 
and taken part in action to est iblish vacation schodls, 
recreation piers, and so forth 


a 


issociation 1s to carry on prac 


has 


also aided college 


HE general aim of the 


tical educational work wherever and however this can 
best be done 
The association supports a fellowship for women, of 
the value of $500, for advanced study abroad. This 
fellowship is awarded auuually to the most desirable 
candidate of those who have presented testimonials and 
other evidences of ability to the committee in charge. A 
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y numerous and 


scholarship in German, providing for 
ition in the American Home 
rolled by the association 
Mrs. Mary B. Willard 

The list of holders of these foreign fellowships of the 
issociation is a long and impressive one, and the work has 
accomplished much more than the conferring of special 
opportunities upon individual young women. As these 
go, vent after year, under the auspices of the association, 
to the universities of the Old World, they are indirectly 
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overcoming the conservatism of European educational 
institutions, and helping their English and German sisters 
to secure greater educational advantages. The German 
universities, for example, do not decide for or against the 
admission of women to their privileges. The matter rests 





MISS ABBY 


LEACH, 


A.B., A.M., PROFESSOR OF 
VASSAR COLLEGE 
Prestpent-Ex.eor or tus A. C, A. 


GREEK IN 


Miss Leach pursued her education at Oread Institute, Radcliffe Col- 
lege, and University of Leipsic. The organization of Radcliffe was 
partly due to the taking by Miss Leach of private courses with dif- 
ferent professors at Harvard. She is the President of the American 
Philological Association and member of the Archwological Society, 


and is on the managing committee of the American Schoo! at Athens, 
Greece, 


with individual professors. Every American girl, there- 
fore, who wins recognition at Leipsic or Berlin makes the 
way easier for the next woman applicant. It is a fine 
compliment to the discriminating work of the A.C. A. at 
large, and in particular to its foreign fellowship commit- 
tee, that individual professors in German universities have 
requested that the association will grant certificates not 
only to applicants who are graduates from the colleges 
represented in this membership, but from other colleges 
and schools that send students abroad. 
HE work of the association in educational legislation is 
most valuable. A general committee of the organiza 
tion interests itself in the legislation affecting education 
that is presented to the State Legislature and also to Con 
gress. Full information is gathered by this committee, 
and whenever it seems desirable action is taken in behalf 
of the work. The association has also made comprehen- 
sive investigations in the field of domestic service. For 
two years the Boston branch has been making a thorough 
and thoughtful study of the problem of household eco- 
nomics, the data which it has obtained being contributive 
to the final end of working a reform in this important 
matter 
W hat these trained, thoughtful women earnestly desire is 
a chance to give whatever gain their advanced education 
has brought to them back to the world in their capacity 
as citizens. Their final aim as an association is for prac 
tical rather than academic work. The value to the coun- 
try of an organization of this character and personnel is 
what a regiment of regulars is in a camp of volunteers, 
and its co-operation in any of the sociological, educational, 
or philanthropic work in which the best men and women 
are now interested is to be eagerly sought. 
NE of the important meetings at Chicago this week 
has been devoted to the public school and the public 
school problem. The association regards this question 
as one of the most important to which it has turned its 
attention, and has long endeavored to help along in it in 
the most practical and catholic way. As the public-school 
question is one in which every citizen is concerned, the 
association has endeavored to consider the matter as citi 
zens. Its members feel that the co-operation of all classes 
of citizens is necessary, and fully welcome and seek op- 
portunities for this. They are perfecting plans for con 
ference on this matter with the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and have for the past two years taken 
part in conferences of Eastern public education organiza- 
tions 
At Chicago, too, will be completed the final arrange- 
ments for the exhibit of the association at the Paris Ex- 


ANNUAL CONVENTION AT CHICAGO. 


position. Our government has intrusted to the associa- 
tion the preparation of the exhibit, for this country, of the 
higher education of women. Charts have been prepared 
showing the development of colleges for women, the 
growth of opportunities for graduate work, including the 
increase in the number of fellowships and the like. In- 
teresting and impressive statistics, too, will be indicated, 
such as the present occupations of college women, and so 
forth, the whole well tabulated for easy and quick com- 
prehension. 

Another interesting and very modern question dis- 
cussed at the convention was that of the College Teach- 
ing of the New Economics. This was presented in its 
aspect of the recent work in colleges in teaching con- 
sumption, and in practical applications of it in their teach- 
ing of economics. 

The older economics dealt almost exclusively with 
production, that is, with the seller of goods; the new 
economics show the importance of the consumer, that is, 
the buyer of goods. Mrs. Florence Kelley, the secretary of 
the National Consumers’ League, has had correspondence 
with colleges upon this subject, and her address, opening 
the meeting devoted to the matter, told of the result of 
such correspondence. She showed in what colleges the 
place of the buyer in theoretical economics, and his duties 
in applied economics, are taught. Every one is familiar 
with the practical applications of the duty of the buyer 
that are advocated by consumers’ leagues. The question 
was discussed by the association as are all of those con- 
sidered by it—to get at the real truth, the actual tendency 
and consequences of the matters that claim its interest, 

Another session at Chicago at which was presented an 
equally modern topic was that devoted to ‘* Graduate 
Study.” This is of special interest now, when the wonder- 
ful growth of graduate study for women—and men too, 
in fact—is realized. Twenty years ago almosi no oppor- 
tunities for either men or women existed. To-day there 
is a Federation of Graduate Ciubs composed of clubs of 
graduate students in twenty-four colleges and universi- 
ties in the United States. It is interesting to note that all 
but three of these admit women to graduate work as a 
right; of the three, two have more than once admitted 
them as a privilege. The number of women in graduate 
schools is increasing appreciably every year. The move 
ment brings its own problems, which it is the effort of the 
A. C. A. to meet and assist in solving. 

a 

WO years ago, at ap annual convention held at Detroit, 

the association created the office of secretary-treasurer, 
the only salaried office in the organization. Miss Kate Hol- 
laday Claghorn, Bryn-Mawr, "92, was elected to the place, 
and has Semnenseted not only her own individual effi- 
ciency, but the great use and value of the office in extend- 
ing the work of the society. The specific duties of the 
office ure to meet frequently with the different branches 
in order to keep them in touch with one another and the 

















MRS. ALICE UPTON PEARMAIN, A.B., A.M., BOSTON, MASS. 
Retinine Presipent or run A. C. A, 
Mrs. Pearmain was graduated from Wellesley College, and was 


elected President of the General Association from the presidency of 
the Boston branch. During her presidency the Boston Society carried 
on one of the best pieces of work done by the Association, that of the 
sanitary inspection of the Boston public schools. 


general association; to represent the association officially 
at educational assemblies, and at the colleges and univer- 
sities included in the association; to attend to the publi- 
cation of the leaflets and semiannual magazine of the 
society; and to study the educational problems, and to 
formulate them for the consideration of the association. 
Qualifications for the place are necessarily high. Well 
filled as it is by Miss ¢ laghorn, it easily ranks as one of 
the most prominent places in the educational world: 
MARGARET HamriLton WELCH. 
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o H, for something 
new! One’s own 
ideas grow monolo- 


nous!” cries the housekeep- 
er now and then. It is to 
answer this cry in some 
part that these practical suggestions 
for luncheons have been prepared 

They are not intended for the 
woman of unlimited income with a 
chef in the kitchen and a decorator 
around the corner, but for the young 
housekeeper who wishes to invite a 
few friends to that feminine meal, 
luncheon, and who cannot think of anything 
in particular that she wishes to give her guests, 
or how she wishes her table adorned. 

The p yssession of a good cook book is pre 
supposed. With new ones published yearly, no one will, 
of course, cling exclusively to the old. 

Some knowledge of cooking is also assumed, as well as 
the possession of a few of the less ordinary kitchen sup 
plies. A cream-whipper, a ring mould, an ice-cream 
freezer, some fruit coloring and flavoring extracts, are all 
that are demanded in addition to the usual things on the 
pantry shelf 

@. 


A® IVE all. that priceless possession which our grand- 
mothers called ‘‘ faculty ”’—that intelligent common 
sense which helps us over the domestic bowlders which lie 
in our path—that is also assumed. It will suggest to the 
country hostess that if whitebait, pimolas, and ice-cream 
in the form of roses are not to be had, canned salmon, 
home-made pickles, and raspberry ice made from her own 
preserves may well take their places. To the ingenious 
nothing is impossible 
~e: 


UST a word as to the table. By all means, if possible, 
dispense with the cloth and use doilies of some sort. 
They need not be expensive; small round fringed napkins 
will do as well as beautiful squares of drawn-work. Even 
if the surface of the table is marred, they will cover it suf- 
ficiently to hide the blemishes. Candles and ribbons have 
been mentioned among the decorations for must of the 
luncheons, but they are not essential. A few flowers, with 
bright silver and glass, are all that are really necessary 
e: 
ACH menu is arranged in six or seven courses. If one 
wishes more, it is an easy matter to add a course or so 
from another menu; but ordinarily the mistake is made 
by the ambitious hostess of prolonging the meal unduly 
In the nature of things a luncheon should not be formal, 
and when the hostess’s efforts have been apparently con 
centrated on multiplying courses, the idea of vulgar osten 
tation is sure to intrude in the mind of the guest 

Not profusion and extravagance, but beauty and refine 
ment are the desirable ends to be sought. A pretty table, 
a simple, delicious meal, a hostess not overburdened by 
her cares—these are the principal constituents which go to 
make up a successful luncheon. 

In this month a luncheon less formal than a regular 
holiday dinner may be given at any time. It should be 
suggestive of the festive meal, but yet much less elaho 
rate. It should, above all things, go off smoothly, as 
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should any luncheon or dinner. And if you have the 
most delicate dishes known to mankind, without smooth- 
ness and ease in service and host the result is bad, unsat- 
isfactory, and disappointing. All that can be done here 
is to suggest some new features which will give the No 
vember luncheon character. ; 


THANKSGIVING LUNCHEON, 

The table may be adorned with chrysanthemums, and 
if you use candles, their shades may resemble the same 
flower; or you may place the ship Mayflower in the cen 
tre, as suggested for a May luncheon. 

The cards may bear sketches of Puritan maidens or 





Some Hints for Gala-day Luncheons 








a sieve. Strain the soup and add them. Heat, pour 
over crofitons, and serve. 

For the fish course make a highly seasoned tomato 
sauce, and pour over each piece after it is on the plate. 

The Spanish chicken is very delicious. Choose a tender 
fowl, and, after jointing it, put it on to stew; take a dozen 
dry red peppers, and, after removing the seeds, boil the 
peppers and press through a sieve, moistening them with 
a little of the chicken broth. Fry 2 sliced onions and 1 
green pepper in a little lard, add the red pepper and the 
chicken, thicken the gravy, cover, and after simmering 
for fifteen minutes it is done. 

For the salad take a cup of stale bread cut into cubes, 
sprinkle with bits of red pepper, add a cup of stoned 











A NOVEMBER LUNCHEON TABLE DECORATED WITII CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Pilgrim fathers or Colonial scenes. The menu should be 
a faint reminiscence of the first Thanksgiving meal. 
We are told that that bill of fare contained oysters, tur- 
key, succotash, and game ‘ 


MENU. 
Oysters on the half-shell. 


Cream of celery soup, 
Clams a la Newburg 


Roast turkey in slices. Cranberry jelly. Snecotash. 
Cauliflower salad. 
Olives. Almonds. 
Mince-pie ice-cream. Cakes 
Cottee. 


For the cauliflower salad put bits of the cooked vege- 
table on lettuce leaves, and serve with mayonnaise. The 
mince-pie ice-cream is simply a chocolate cream, spiced, 
and filled with stoned and chopped raisins, currants, and 
citron. A little brandy should be added. 

AN OPERATIC LUNCHEON. 

With November begins the opera season in many 
cities, and an appropriate luncheon before a matinée may 
be a useful suggestion for some one. Choose some opera 
which has some very distinct characteristics—‘* Carmen ” 
is a good one. For this decorate your table with scarlet 
carnations, yellow ribbons and candle shades. Give 
bunches of the carnations to each guest. Have scarlet 
and yellow bonbons 

Your cards may bear sketches of Carmen as she ap- 
pears in the various scenes of the opera, or a bar of music, 
such as the familiar ‘* Toreador” song, or both. There are 
paper fans to be had in the larger shops with pictures of 
bull-fights on them. These make most appropriate souve 
nirs should you wish anything of the sort. Here isa 


SPANISH MENU. 
Oranges 
Red-bean soup 
Bine-fish with tomato sauce 
Spanish chicken Spaghetti with cheese 
Olive salad. 
Stuffed cake. Coffee. 


The soup is made of 2 cups of red beans, soup meat, a 
little onion, garlic, and thyme. Brown the onion and 
garlic in a little lard; add 2 quarts of water and the soup 
meat. Cook the beans until they are soft. Rub through 


olives and half a cup of chopped cucumber pickles, mix 
with mayonnaise, and serve on lettuce cut Into strips. A 
strong cheese should be passed with this course. 

The stuffed cake is a sponge-cake soaked in sherry, 
stuck full of blanched almonds and stoned raisins, with a 
rich boiled custard poured over it. 

These are specific suggestions for typical luncheons in 
November. They can be amplified to fit more local or 
even family celebrations which fall in this month, for any 
bright woman can easily fit the plans here mentioned to 
her own purposes. Suggestions for December luncheons 
will be given later on. 
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BOUT a month ago Toytown was pained and sur- 
prised to learn that Mr. and Mrs. Brown had de 
cided to give up housekeeping and the pleasure 
of each other's company 

Of course the cynics shook their heads and 

dd I told you so!” and the worldly -wise declared 
that love in a cottage was all very well, but it couldu’t 
ast Ihe ladies all sided with Mrs. B., which was to 
lave been expected, and the men, with oue accord, declared 
Mr. B. was henpecked mortal, and he was joyously 
welcomed back to the ranks of bac he lorho« “ul The happy 
young couple, only one week before the fracas, had set 


up housekeeping in a pleasant little cottage situated on 
of Mrs. B.’s parents. The cottage was sim 
plicity itself, and Mr. B. had constructed it with his own 
hands The four corners were Gothic pillars bearing a 
striking resemblance to potato-barrels, aud the structure 


the estate 


was roofed over with a retired barn-door. A stone fence 

had been utilized for the north wall of their house, and 

for the east and west walls they had plundered the wood 

pile’ The south side was left open as a means of egress 
Ain't it beautiful!’ Mrs. B. had exclaim 


ed when she first gazed upon the completed 


structure 

N-no!” the truthful Mr. B. had answer- 
ed, as he stood before his handiwork, with 
grimy hands and perspiring brow. ‘It ain't 
what you'd call beautiful, zactly, but it's 
high enough f' us to go into ‘thout bendin’ 


mur heads, and you can’t do thatin ’Liz’beth’s 


even if it has got a truly door 


that opens and shuts.’ 


Ol, I think it’s jes too lovely!” Mrs. B 
had declared enthusiastically ‘It’s the 
coziest littl house in the world. An’ there's 
jes room for you an’ me an’ Arabella 


t and sat in their new home 

vimired its architectural 
wonderful natural advan 
As is the way 


Phen they wen 
hour, and 
beauties and its 


or an 


wes vith young couples in 
the first flush of domestic happiness, every 
hing was perfect in their eyes. Unfortu 
nately this unalloyed bliss was of short du 
ration 

It had been the original intention of Mr 
und Mrs. B. to both eat and sleep in their 
new cottage t perfectly natural plan, but 
me which the parents of Mr. and Mrs 
B. objected to most strenuously. The cou 
ple decided, however, to overrule parental 
bjections sud one Saturday morning, 
shortly after breakfast, they met at the cot 
tage, determined to prepare for themselves 
both luncheon and supper, and, furthermore, 
to sleep in theirown home. About five of 
that same afternoon they came to the sad 
conclusion that their cuisine could not be 
run on a sufficiently ample scale to satisfy 
the combined appetites of Mr. and Mrs. B 


not to mention Arabella. The luncheon in 
cluded slices of bread-and-butter which had 
been dropped on the ground 
say, Withoutimproving them. Then the tea, 
which had cost Mrs. B. infinite pains to brew 
(and which Mr. B. most unfeelingly declared 
tasted more 
found 


whose 


needless to 


medicine than like tea), was 
lot of wriggling ants, 
thirst had got the better of their dis 

[he meal wound up with chocolat 
This was devoured ravenously. Still 
diet can 


ike 
to contain a 
cretion 
cake 
is a sole article of chocolate cake 
hardly be ca led a 
About half 


roaring success 


ifter luncheon, Mr. B 


wn wour®r 


ting on the dictates of his inner man, de 

clared he thought it must be time for sup 

per Mrs. B. agreed with him “RS 
When Mr. B. found out that the luncheon — 

menu was to be repeated for supper, minus 

the cake, of whic: there was none left, Mr 

B. emphatically Geclared he did not want to play any 

more, whereupon Mrs. B. burst into tears. Mr. B. im 


mediately repented, and told her not to mind what he 


said; that he was a bear and a sneak, and so on. Of 
course Mrs. B. dried her eyes, and declared he was the 
best fellow in the world, and that she herself was a cry 
baby and ought to be ashamed of herself. Thus was the 
threatened trouble temporarily averted 

Just as they were sitting down to their second repast a 
udden gust of wind blew in the eastern wall, smashing 
two teacups and giving Arabellaa deep dent in her waxen 


catastrophe was too much for Mrs 


%.’s nerves, and she howled most dismally, informing M1 
B., bet ! that he didn’t know how to build a 
ise, a that he h killed Arabella, and that he was a 
el n boy This last was called forth by the sight 
Mr. B. laughing most uproariously Somehow the 
tuat ippealed to his sense of humor, and he almost 
lau nself int hysterics But then the teacups 
had 1 elouged t im; neither was he posse ssed of that 
p sl affect for Arabella which he should have 
fe 
I—I t laughing at you nor Arabella, truly I ain't!” 
leclared Mr. B., striving hard to restrain his mirth. Just 
en there came a fierce pattering of rain-drops on the roof 
Unfortunately the cottage was not water-proof, and the 
ext ng Mr. B. was aware of a tiny stream was trick 
ng dow the back of his ne 


**Hee! hee!” giggled Mr. B., hysterically. ‘‘ I'll bet the 
whole shooting-match ‘ll cave in next.” 

Mrs. B., in a towering passion, picked up Arabella in her 
arms, and gathering what remained of her dishes in her 
apron, she stalked out of the place 

‘Reggie Brown, I'm never goin’ to play house with 
you any more—not as long as I live. An’ I don’t care if I 
never see you again—so there!” 

Edith sobbed out her story on the maternal bosom, and 
when the little tragedy had been recited her mother stroked 
her hair and kissed her, but she said nothing 

A few miuutes after, Edith’s father stamped noisily into 
the house, and she heard him ask, angrily ‘‘where in 
thunder” his slippers could be. 

And when they were all seated at the dinner table he 
pushed the butter-plate from him, with a frown 

'* Julia!” he said, crossly, ‘‘ I wish you would stop buy 
ing axle-grease and get some butter for a change.” 

Observant little Edith, judging by past experience, ex 
pected her mother to burst into tears. Instead she flushed 
a little, and then saughed 





This remark produced no result 


Then Miss Jeanette 
asked, most nafvely, 


‘* Miss L——, what would you say to little girls who is 
fond of jam?” 
**Why,” returned Miss L——, ‘‘I would say, ‘ Jeanette, 


will you have some jam?’ 
‘* Yes, 'm, I will, thank you,” said Jeanette, promptly. 
This same young lady on her return from her first visit 
to Sunday-school was asked all about it. 
‘** And what did you sing?” somebody asked her 
**Oh,” replied she, ‘everybody was singin’ ‘I want to 
be an angel,’ but J sang ‘ Rosy O’Grady.’” 


a 
HOW A CAT FOUND A HOME FOR HER 
KITTEN, 
OR day about two weeks ago a lady living in West 


Seventy-eighth Street, New York, happened to look 
out of a rear window, and saw a handsome black cat 
crouching on her back fence and glancing up at the 
windows of her house with anxious 
gaze. Down in the corner of this yard 
was a little black kitten but a few 
weeks old. It was mewing piteously, 
and evidently belonged to the cat upon 
the fence 

A few minutes later, this lady went 
into the kitchen to give some directions 
to the cook. It being a warm day, the 
back-kitchen door was open, and pres 
ently the big black cat with her precious 
kitten held firmly in her mouth stalked 
silently into the room 

She hesitated a moment on the thresh- 
old, her restless tail betraying doubt. 
After a few moments, she came for 
ward timidly and deposited her burden 
at the lady's feet. She gave the little 
thing’s face a sort of farewell wash, 
and then she turned and ran quickly 
out. Of course the lady could not 
withstand this touching appeal for as 
sistance, and she had the cook pour out 
a dish of milk. As it was set down be- 
fore the kitten, she caught sight of the 
mother-cat peering in at the doorway. 

The cat went away, but sLe returned 
the next day tosee how her young one 
was getting on. She made perhaps 
half a dozen daily visits when, finding 
herself so hospitably received, she also 
took up her abode in the house where 
her kitten had found a home 

At the first opportunity the cat's col 
lar was examined, and on it was found 
the address of some one living in Eigh 
ty-seventh Street. The natural con 
clusion is that the cat had carried her 
kitten those nine blocks, her evident 
desire being to puta good distance be 
tween herself and her former home. 

~e: 

NOTHER instance of the intelli 

gence displayed by animals is found 
in the case of a big Newfoundland be 
longing to some people who live in 
Newton Highlands, near Boston. This 
capine took it into his head to take a 
journey one day and boarded a troiiey. 
The conductor tried to coax him off the 
car, but without avail; he was too for 
midable a beast to try most heroic mea- 








BROWN OF TOYTOWN, WHO HAS GONE HOME TO HER 


Poor John!” she said, tenderly; “‘ you've had a hard 
day of it at the office, I can see. Wouldn't you like to 
have me carve the beef to-night? I know you're tired out 

Edith’s father sat back in his chair with a grateful sigh. 

Thank you, dear; I am tired,” he said 

That night, when she was being put to bed, Edith 
whispered in her mother's ear 
‘*] wish I hadn’t got mad at Reggie 
ful aggravatin’, truly he was And then 
You were awful kind to papa to-night.” 
That's because you and Reggie have taught me a les 


But he was aw 
after a pause, 


son, dear,” said her mother, as she kissed her good-night 
4@ 
JEANETTE AND THE JAM 
~1X-YEAR-OLD Jeanette was very fond of visiting a 


near-by neighbor. Her mother attributed the frequency 
of these visits partly to the fact that her daughter always 
came home with a jar of jam 
‘My dear,” said her mother one day, ‘‘ you must really 
stop asking Miss L—— for jam when you go to call there 
Do vou understand ?” 
Yes, ’m,” said Jeanette, meekly 
The next afternoon she paid her usual call on Miss 
L 
‘My mother says I mustn’t ask you for any jam,” she 
innounced 


sures with. The dog rode to the next 
town—Newtonville—where he alighted, 
took a stroll about the place, wandered 
down to the railway station, boarded a 
steam-car, and rode back to Newton 
Highlands! This is an actual occurrence, and the dog 
and his owner are still alive 
e: 
oO} 


MOTHER. 


THE SECRETS THE NIGHT. 
Come, tell me, dear, when the north wind blows, 
And you're tucked in bed from head to toes, 
D’you hear strange sounds, and quake with dread, 
And pull the bedclothes over your head 
At night when the north wind blows? 


Ah! But you've nothing to fear, e’en though 
The window is rattling to and fro; 
Tis naught but a brownie striving hard 
To enter in; but safe he is barred 
Outside in the cold and the snow 


And up on the roof do you hear a noise - 

Like the rushing feet of naughty boys? 
Why, ‘tis but the baby gnomes at play; 
But they will vanish ere ‘tis day 

And you are with your toys. 


Sometimes in your very room you'll hear 
A sound that should never cause you fear ; 
It's low like a tired kitten’s purr— 
Tis really the fairies’ wings that whir 
As they guard thy slumber, dear 
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THE SCENERY 


HEN Phyllis, a youthful hostess, bored to 

tears with the dull monotony of teas, dances, 

euchre parties, and the dozen other diver- 

sions incident 

to the city girl’s 
reign, turns over her rap- 
idly diminishing stock of 
amusements in search of a 
novelty, she may encoun 
ter two quiet, unassuming 
words heading a’ yellow- 
covered catalogue—‘ Par- 
lor Plays.” Visions of 
Maud Adams, Viola Allen, 
John Drew, and a host of 
other favorites float before 
her ecstatic fancy, and she 
is fairly able to hear the 
laughter and the clapping 
of daintily gloved hands as, 
smothered in bouquets, the 
curtain is+drawn on the 
successful comedy or farce 
performed in her own par- 
lors. The scheme is full 
of novelty, and it only re- 
mains to obtain the consent 
of the ‘‘family” to turn a 
few carpenters loose in 
the back parlor or library, 
and, with some necessary 
hammering and tearing 
out, the thing can be made 
quite presentable. 

Strange to say, her fa- | 
ther, who would give her 
almost anything for the YH | | 
asking, suddenly becomes | | 

| 
' 
} 
| 
| 








quite unreasonable, even 

excited, and glaring at her f 
over his gold-rimmed glass- \ 
es, assures her that ‘‘no i 
carpenters are going to a 
build theatres in my library, 
or make my newly tinted -_ 
walls look like the tin cylin- 
der of a music-box from } 
nail-holes, and that settles 

The oblivion furnished 
by the morning newspaper 
prevents any further dis- 
cussion of the subject with the head of the house, and 
mamma is the court of appeals. The court sustains the 
previous decision in equally firm though gentle terms, and 
assures Phyllis that the expense of her pet project, cou- 
pled with last week’s german favors, the bill for which has 
not yet been submitted to papa, for divers reasons, to- 
gether with the rapid approach of Christmas, must make 
her see that this new and fascinating scheme is doomed 
to be nipped in the bud. ‘Of course, if it could be 
arranged without driving nails into the walls, or setting 
rough lumber on the newly polished floor, or made pre- 
sentable with the things already in the house, why, papa 
might be persuaded to let you try.” 

These last provisions, as set forth by the court of ap- 
peals, are only rendered as a salve to soothe the ache of 
refusal; but do not despair, fair Phyllis, for lots can be 
done toward “building your scene, notwithstanding the 
apparent dearth of available material in the house. 

We will assume that you require a small room with two 
doors and one window. One side of the real room may 
serve as it is, should it contain a door connecting with 
the hall; this will answer for entrance, and the hall 
can be used as a dressing-room by the performers. For 


(\ Figure Il. {\ 
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THE WINDOW-FRAME, 


HE AMATEUR PLAY 


the back and other side you will need three strong 
clothes-horses, which you are sure to procure from the 
laundry-rooms of different members of your party. The 
average clothes-horse ranges in size from 24 by 5 to 3 
by 6 feet. It consists of three panels, each one being 



















of window glass and frame seen through the mosquito- 
screen, and looks very effective. 

Join screen No.1 and No. 2 with strips of wood, one 
at the top (E, Fig. 1) and one six feet from the bottom, 
leaving © space two inches narrower than the width 

of your window - screen. 
— Drive two wire nails into 
this lower strip six inches 
(F, Fig. 1) from each end, 
und let them project about 
aninch. Lace two strong 
pieces of twine through 
the meshes of the netting 
directly under these two 
nails, tie them in the form 
of a loop, and hang up 
your screen. Lace it at 
the sides in a similar man- 
ner (B, Fig 2), and your 
frame is secure. 

Procure a cutting-table 
from the sewing-room up- 
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OPENING FOR 
WINDOW. 

















SKELETON OF IMPROVISED SCENE. 


























Figu ‘y ~ 


THE WINDOW-SEAT. 


constructed of two uprights and three crossbars. The 
uprights are joined together by hinges, often made of 
wide tape, and can be supplemented by two more made 
of any old piece of cloth bound tightly around the up- 
rights at their junction, and firmly stitched in place 
through opening marked with dotted line (A, Fig. 1). 
One extra hinge at both top and bottom will make the 
screen steady enough to support the scaffolding soon to 
be placed in position. 

Press your brother or some other girl’s brother into 
the service, and ask him to bring you all the long strips 
of wood obtainable from the old-lumber pile in the cellar, 
and having selected a number of the longest to serve as 
uprights (B, Fig. 1), drive a stout nail half-way into each 
above the second crossbar (C, Fig. 1). This projecting 
nail will hold the upright in place while you bind it se- 
curely to the upright of the horse at its junction with the 
first crossbar. Repeat the operation below the second 
crossbar and the nail. Fasten all strips which act 4s sup- 
ports (marked D in Fig. 1) with thin wire nails, and this 
completed set of three frames will furnish a secure and 
cheap scaffolding on which to drape your walls and deco- 
rations. A window can next be made in a simple and ef- 
fective manner by taking an ordinary wire window-screen 
as the foundation. 

It will probably be in the proportion of 24 by 3 feet, or 
thereabouts. Cut from white card-board a thin strip 14 
inches wide by 2} feet long, and two more strips half an 
inch wide by 1} feet long. Fasten the thicker strip on 
the outside of the screen from left to right, midway be- 
tween the top and bottom. Subdivide these halves into 
fourths, using the remaining strips for the purpose, fast- 
ening the end with small tacks in the wood-work of the 
screen, and using needle and thread at their intersection 
(A, Fig. 2). This, when completed, will produce the effect 









stairs, stand it on cigar- 
boxes or a pile of books 
in order to obtain the re- 
quired height, tie the table 
to the uprights, and your 
window is ready for drap- 
ing. The opening for a 
door must be braced in the 
same way as the window, 
the’ lower strip being six 
or seven feet from the 
ground, according to the 
desired height of your 
door. <A series of nails 
driven half-way into this 
strip will afford ample 
support for your portiéres, 
‘ and all it is necessary to 

J do is to bring them down 
Q from your room and at- 

u tach the hooks to the nails. 

The drawing Fig. 1 will 
show the manner of bra- 
cing better than words. In 
draping the walls do not 
let your brother drive wire 
U nails into the sheets pro- 
cured from the linen-closet, 
as it might cause a great 
disturbance in the court of 
appeals, and spoil the ap- 
pearance of the sheets. 

Put your thimble on your dainty finger, Phyllis, and 
with the assistance of a needle and thread sew a number 
of tags on the sheets, one at each corner and several along 
the sides. These tags can then have numerous tacks and 
strings driven through them, and will not injure the mus- 
lin. Stretch the sheets smoothly over the horses, taking 
care to keep both feet on the stepladder during the opera- 
tion, tacking and tying when possible, and sewing when 
it is not. Sew the sheets to the uprights at each hinged 
section, in order to make it follow the angles, then bring 
down those dainty Swiss curtains that shade your win- 
dow and drape them over the screen. 

Get two kitchen chairs, turn them face to face, place a 
board across them (Fig 3), drape with a couch-cover or 
steamer rug, push into place in front of the window, ar- 
range a few cushions on the improvised bench, and you 
will have a really pretty window-seat, Obtain a few 
green boughs from some trees in the suburbs, and ar- 
range them outside of your window so that they resemble 
growing shrubs. 

Take two bicycle lamps burning gas—be sure the car- 
bides are fresh and in working order—set them behind 
the window so that the light will come through at an 
angle (L, Fig 4), and you will get such a pretty sunlight 
effect as it tinges the dainty Swiss curtains, casting shadows 
from the window-bars and green leaves on screen and 
floor, that you will feel rewarded for your trouble. I 
lack the space to go into details regarding the furnishing 





Six FOOT SCREEN 




















Fig. 4.—BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF SCENE. 
Braces indicated by dotted Lines, 
P—Prompter'’s Chair. 

C—Curtain line. 


of the room in this article, Phyllis, but I know that your 
very good taste, combined with the requirements of the 
play, will find you more than equal to the occasion. The 
end of the beginning is in sight, but the beginning of the 
end rests with you. Harry C. Epwarps. 
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HERE are only two kinds of halls which we in 


his day are called upon to consider—those which 
the architect has «us gned and those which the 
builder has put uy In other words, we have 
ol to know whether the hall which we are to 
treat has special architectural features, or whether it is 
some ugly affair which we want to beautify when possi 


however, nor yet 
Certain 


ble Neither the hall of the architect 
that of the builder, can be considered by itself 








THE IDEAL HALL 


questions must always be asked when that of its decora 
tion arises: Where does the hall run from, and where 


does it lead to? Is it only the passageway of an_ ordinary 
house in town, the bottom of the steps facing the front 
door? Or is it the hall of an apartment-house, without 
windows and without doors, and having no steps? Or, 
aguin, does ILopen on to a Village street or on to well-kept 
lawus Iias it a vista or has it none? Or, once more 
has the architect or the householder intended it as a 
lounging. place for familly If this has been done, has 
it been done in the city or In the country, aud are other 


passage Ways aud eutrances provided? 


— 

| r must never be forgotten that a hall which is a pas 

sugeway is not the place for intimacies. Lounging in 
one is out of the question, a vi the obtrusion of family 
affuirs altogether inadmissible. No provision for either 
ought to be considered. At the same time, into this pas 
sageway not only the family, but the family’s intimate 
friends, and, in most city houses, the errand-boy and the 
stranger, all have to enter, either to be welcomed or to 


be turned away Intinite tact must for these reasons be 


displayed in a hal It must be full of welcome, yet 
never fail to express reserve Like the manner of the 
well-bred man or woman, it must bea key not only to the 
character, but to the social traditious in which the house 
holier has been reared ‘The moment she opened her 
mouth to speak, | knew she was a lady,” Bridget has 
often been heard to say 1 would like to borrow her 
speech and say that the moment a stranger's front door is 
opened we ought to know at once What manner of wo 


man lives inside. The comfort of the messenger, for in- 

















AN OLD-FASHIONED NEW ENGLAND HALL. 








stance, ought to be provided for even while he waits, since 
in the hospitality of the well bred no detail is neglected. 
He must have a seat, and he ought to have a picture on 
the wall opposite to his chair. The visitor who wants 
only to leave a message ought to find a pencil and a pad. 
The lady who has come in out of the wind ought to be 
allowed a glance at herself before she steps into the parlor. 
A place for her cards ought also to be provided. Yet not 
one of these provisions ought to obtrude itself, or seem 














Then there is the color of her wood-work. She does not 
want to put reds with oak, nor blues with gray 

When the color is settled, she must consider the design 
of the paper. A long narrow hall does not want a large 
design that goes on repeating itself endlessly, like a tire 
some talker who will never be still. Yet one does not 
want an altogether plain surface when the hall is like an 
aisle. It reminds one of a penitentiary. A small, broken, 
unobtrusive design, just large enough to suggest some 





A GOOD TREATMENT OF A CONVENTIONAL HALL 


to be a special provision for a too definite purpose. Each 
and all of them ought only to seem part of the general 
make up of the house, as it were, like the dress of a well- 
appointed woman—so pretty that you forget the utility 
of each garment in the charm of the whole 

Every hall, then, whatever its shape or its special archi 
tectural features; should have, by the door through which 
visitors are admitted, a table, a chair, a tray for cards, and 
a pencil and pad. ‘These separate articles may vary in 
character, be of the costliest description or of the sim- 
plest, but they must be there. In the table drawer, when 
no closet for such things is possible, there should be a 
clothes-brush, so that no one has to run up stairs for one 
when a lady arrives who bas had mud spattered on her 
dress as she came 

Sometimes a bench is substituted for the chair. This 
may be carved, and represent an old bit of valuable wood- 
carving. Or the bench may be plain and painted, and a 
mirror placed over it. But, whatever the form or the 
substance of any article placed in a hall, the purpose 
must never be neglected, nor must tawdriness be permit- 
ted anywhere. 


HE first point to be settled, whatever the hall, is its 

color The architect decides for us sometimes when 
he chooses our woods and our marbles. But the average 
householder has to settle it for herself. In doing so she 
wants to think of her environment, the color of her out- 
side walls, the size and position of her vestibule, the fact 
of her being iv a country or a town. Then she must take 
into consideration the question of her lights, whether 
auy or no sunlight penetrates, what rooms open on to it. 








quality rather than a too definite outline, is best for all 
halls that are long and narrow. No general law can be 
laid down for other halls, because, as has just been stated, 
too many questions are involved in their consideration. 
a> 
HE halls of many old-fashioned New England houses 
ran straight through the middle of the house, a door 
at each end. Sometimes the back door opened on to a 
garden, so that when the front door was opened the visitor 
had a pretty vista of green bushes and flower beds opene d 
to him as well. But whether there were a back door and 
a vista or not, there was always something about those old 
halls that for dignity, refinement, and repose ought never 
to be forgotten by us in this day In considering the 
halls of our city or old-fashioned houses, then, those long 
straight passageways which confront most of us, we can 
hardly do better than to revert to the fashion of our an 
cestors for our best examples 
They never neglected the substantial. The tables that 
were placed there, the chairs, and the clock were of the 
very best, always of wood, often beautifully carved, and 
seldom failing to look as though they had stood in their 
respective places from generation to generation—stable 
characters reliable and sure of themselves. This effect 
could never have been produced by gilt chairs, Whatnots, 
useless bric a-brac, and foolish combinations of furniture. 
When the stairs turned, as they do in the Longfellow 
house at Cambridge, a clock was placed on the landing, 
so as to be seen by those up stairs as wellasdown, No- 
thing which could be so easily upset as a lamp could 
have been substituted for it, nor anything as meaning as 
a statue on a pedestal. For any statue worth putting on 
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HALL WITH FIREPLACE IN A COUNTRY HOUSE. 
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a pedestal is worth some place where it can be contem 
plated in repose, not merely glanced at as one hurries by. 
When there was a window at this bend in the stairs it 
was filled with flowers, to lend the beauty of their fra- 
grance and color to all the house. The table that stood 
by the front door was of mahogany and brass, and the 
chairs were ample in their breadth and comfort. 

No one who has a long narrow passage opening from 
the frout door, and having a flight of steps directly 





lle OLD AND NEW HALLS lj 





mirror over a shelf is sometimes introduced when there is 
a dark turn or corner presenting only a flat surface from 
the frout door. 

In many houses the long flight of steps fronting the 
door has been made to turn. Half-way down the flight a 
platform running across the hall is made, which faces the 
front door as a balcony, the rails often hung with rugs 
and hanging brass lamps. The steps have been made to 
turn directly round and stop at the other end of the hall. 
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doubt quickened the longings of many an imitator on 
this side of the water, served a different purpose. When 
the intimacies of home were desired in them the stranger 
was asked to enter by a different door. 

Such service-doors, then, and possibly their separate 
vestibules and halls, are taken for granted when the pic 
tures accompanying this paper are studied. For it will 
be seen at once that the very nature of the interiors that 
are shown would be at once destroyed if it were supposed 














A SUGGESTION FOR A COUNTRY HOUSE. A COMPROMISE BETWEEN SITTING-ROOM AND HALL. 


facing the entrance, can go far astray in adopting the 
following model. After the color of the walls has been 
decided, and if the floor is neither of hard wood nor mar 
ble, put down a carpet darker in tone than the walls, or 
use one of those lovely oil-cloths that, unobtrusive in 
color and figure, furnish many country halls so well. Al 
ways have rugs besides. By your front door place the 
table and chair to which so many references have been 
made. At the foot of the stairs put a brass newel-post. 
Then line your walls, and follow the line of your staircase 
with as many interesting pictures as you can. Not your 
tembrandts, remember, nor your Vandycks; not even 
your best water-colors; but any interesting photographs 
or etchings or engravings belong here, aud some bronzes 
if you have them, or even pieces of armor. Flowers on 
the table if there be space, but nothing that looks as if it 
could be carried away. For although you may be alto- 
gether honest yourself, it still strikes you badly to go into 
a hall where temptation has been put in the way of the 
mendicant 

One point in the furnishing of a hall must not be for- 
gotten. The stairs, by their ascent, present a surface that 
must, mare or less, be considered as part of a wall space 
and not as the floor. You must always face your stairs, 
and therefore you must consider carefully the color 
which you bring into so important a relation to the rest 
of your hall. The steeper the stairs, the more important 
this consideration. 

Whenever it is possible, without interfering with a per- 
fectly free transit through a hall—a point which ought 
never for a moment to be neglected—break up your long 
lines by the introduction of a bass-relief or a plaster cast 
ou your walls, or by a hanging-lamp. A long narrow 








HALL WITH WINDOW-SEAT. 





This gives an opportunity for a hall closet under the so- 
called balcony, and makes it possible for members of 
family to go up and down stairs with some sense of os 
vacy. It also presents an interesting and picturesque 
feature to those who enter by the front door, since no 
stairs are visible, only the carved railing of the platform, 
under which there are the wood-work of the closet door, 
and the portitre which conceals the passage under the 
balcony to the back of the hall. 


DO not know exactly why or when the idea of trans 

forming a hall into a living-room originated. When 
economy of space has to be considered, and one cannot 
afford to build a living-room, then some reason is felt. 
Of course, too, the exigencies of special situations have 
to be considered, but great tact and discretion should be 
displayed. For instance, nothing justifies such use of a 
hall in a city, where there is but one front door, and every 
messenger and maid must be ushered into the very centre 
of a family’s life. It always makes a bad impression on 
me to discover, when the door of a New York house is 
opened, that the hall has been transformed into a living- 
room, and that lam ushered into the very midst of things, 
whether the family is present or not. I do not like it any 
more than I do being seated by a maid at a desk in the 
parlor and finding all the private papers of my hostess 
open before me. Off in the country, halls that are living 
roomnms may be very charming, but they are never per 
missible unless there are service-doors in some other part 
of the house for messengers and peddlers to knock at. 
Those beautiful ancestral halls of Europe, which have no 


that any outsider could break in upon the pastimes and 
pursuits of a family gathered about the fire, grouped 
about the evening lamp, or lounging on one of the divans 
or cushioved seats. But the illustrations are useful and 
suggestive as showing what may be done to make a stair 
case pretty, to break up lines and angles, or by introducing 
potted plants to add to a certain sense of richness in any 
interior. When a stairway is good, it becomes a most in 
teresting feature. As part of the construction of a living 
room it presents an opportunity for many picturesque 
effects. A woman who is really graceful never looks bet- 
ter than when coming down a flight of steps, and the 
grouping of children on stairs is always interesting. The 
arrangement, too, of tables or portie res and lamps be- 
comes a study in itself. The more angles and corners 
that are introduced, the greater the opportunity for the 
householder. Seats can be introduced, out-of-the-way 
places planned, and quiet nooks; but none of these have 
any value unless sentiment of the fireside, the central 
point of interest, has been respected, the best comfort of 
the family preserved, and the individual requirements of 
various members provided for. 

Pretty as some of these halls are, it must be remem 
bered that they could be spoiled by the introduction of 
bad colors, cheap and tawdry decorations, and inappro 
priate accessories. A wrong distribution of the furniture 
would aiso destroy them. The very placing of the chairs 
and tables makes all the difference in the world. No ar- 
bitrary law can be laid down on the subject. The house 
holder must have taste, feeling, sympathy; she must un- 
derstand the needs of others, and then the best and most 
beautiful way of satisfying these. 

Lituie HAMILTON FRENCH. 





LIVING-ROOM AND HALL COMBINED. 
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This stor was begun October 21, 1899. 
SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Bettina Mowbray, a handsome and ambitious but penniless Ameri- 
can girl, engages herself to a young English nobleman, Horace Spots- 
wood, presumably the heir of his uncle, Lord Hardly. Bettina’s love 
for her mother is the one strong feeling of her life. Horace, after his 
visit to the States, returns to St. Petersburg, where he is in diplomatic 
service Bettina’s mother is taken ill and die 





#, and the girl's letters to 
her lover being full only of her love and grief for her mother his pride 
is wounded, and he forces himself to suppress all expression of his 
strong love for her. She has promised him that she will go to England, 
he ie to meet her and marry her, and finally writes him that she 
will go on a certain date. She goes, in fact, a week earlier in order to 
be free when in London to call on and conciliate Lord Hardly, who 
objects to his nephew's marriage with a poor woman, and intends to 
withdraw his allowance and probably disinberit bim Bettina calls 
on Lord Hurdly, who is so impressed with her beauty that he makes 
her a proposa! « 


where 


of marriage, asserting at the same time that his nephew 
leads a wild and aimless life 


CHAPTER Ill 


“ 0, no! I must go,” she answered, starting to her 
feet. But she had overestimated her strength. 
She sank back in her chair, overcome by weak- 
ness 7 
He went himself and brought her a glass of 
wine, talking to her with a soothing reassurance as she 
drank it. He reproached himself for having been too 
hurried, too rash, but pleaded the earnestness of his hopes 
as an excuse. When she had taken the wine she wanted 
to go, but he entreated her so humbly not to punish him 
too deeply for his fault that when he begged her to let him 
cail the housekeeper to sit with her until he could order 
luncheon, which he implored her to take before leaving, 
she acquiesced, too fagged out mentally to take any de- 
cided position of her own 

To the housekeeper Lord Hurdly explained that this 
lady was in deep trouble—a fact sufficiently attested by 
her heavy mourning—and would like to rest awhile be- 
fore eating some luucheon. Bettina saw herself regarded 
with a respectful awe which she had never had a taste of 
before. The housekeeper, with the sweetest of voices and 
kindest of manners, promised to do all in her power, and 
Lord Hurdly withdrew. 

Bettina could not talk. She lay back on the lounge, 
and submitted to being gently fanned and having salts 
occasionally held to her nose. But all her effort was to 
compose her thoughts—a difficult attempt, as the image 
of her mother was the one which insisted on taking the 
pre-eminence in her mind. She ordered it down, with a 
sort of bitterness. Had her mother been alive, she would 
have gladly fled from all this puzzle into which her life 
had tangled itself, and gone back to America to rest and 
mother-love. So she told herself, at least. But then fol- 
lowed the reflection that in her mother’s death the refuge 
of love's calm and protection was gone from her forever, 
and that she must either remain in Europe under one or 
the other of the two conditions offered her, or else resign 
herself to the apathy of despair. 

It was not in her to do this, and the brilliant possibili- 
ties which Lord Hurdly bad suggested flashed into her 
mind, and so excited her that she suddenly rose to her 
feet and announced that her slight indisposition was 
past, asking the housekeeper to take her somewhere to 
rearrange her bair and prepare herself for luncheon. 

Even bad Bettina been the possessor of a happy heart 
which rejoiced in a fulfilled and contented love for the 
man she had promised to marry, the other, dominating 
side of her nature could not have been quite stifled as she 
walked through the halls and corridors of this magnifi- 


(Continued. ) 





cent mansion, 
always pictured as her proper position in life, and which 
the unregenerate heart within her had always craved. 
But how far beyond her ignorant dreams was the grand 


These were things her imagination had 


repose of this beautiful house! It was so much more 
than she had conceived that the new supply to her senses 
seemed, in a way, to create a new demand in them. 

Never, perhaps, had sbe so wanted to be a grande dame 
and so appreciated what it must be to be one as to-day, 
when she was on the point of refusing such an opportu- 
nity, though it was just within her grasp. For she had 
no idea but that she should refuse it, and this very cou- 
sciousness made her more friendly in her feelings and 
actions toward Lord Hurdly than she would otlerwise 
have been 

When she had adjusted her dress and smoothed her 
hair, before large mirrors which gave her a better view 
of her loveliness than she had ever had before, a servant 
summoned her to luncheon, and at the foot of the stairs 
she saw Lord Hurdly awaiting ber. 

So seen, a decided baldness, which she had not much 
noticed before, became evident, but there was a certain 
distinction in the man’s general air which this rather 
seemed to heighten. His manner of delicate solicitude 
for her was the perfection of good-breedivg, and when 
she answered him reassuringly, and walked by his side to 
the dining-room, a sudden conviction seized her that she 
had come into her own—that this was the position for 
which she had been born, and that, independent of the 
fact that she had determined to decline it, it was her fate, 
which she could not escape. She tried to coax the belief 
that it was as Horace’s wife that she would one day en- 
joy all these delights, but the thought eluded her. She 
could not see Horace in the seat now filled by his cousin. 
In imagination as well as in reality it was Lord Hurdly 
who occupied that seat. 

This conviction. which every moment deepened, she 
could not shake off and could not account for. She bad 
a feeling that it was forced upon her consciousness through 
some dominating power of Lord Hurdly’s spirit over her 
own. She felt as if she were hypnotized. Sbe wondered 
if it could be so, and if she would presently come to her- 
self and find that it was all a delusion and she had never 
seen Lord Hurdly or his house, but was on her way to 
St. Petersburg to join Horace and settle down to a limited 
and economical way of living. 

At this thought her heart fell. She had laid her hand 
upon this dazzling prize of worldly wealth and position. 
Could she let it go? 

During luncheon no reference was made to the subject 
of their late conversation. The servants remained in the 
room, and Lord Hurdly talked of public and quite imper- 
sonal affairs. In so doing he showed a trenchant insight, 
a broad knowledge of the world,an undeniably powerful 
mentality, and a decided skill in the art of pleasing. If 
the tone of his talk was cynical, it found, for that very 
reason, all the clearer echo in Bettina’s heart. A certain 
tendency to cynicism was inborn in her, and the bitterness 
she felt at the loss of her mother had accentuated this. 
What was the use of loving, she asked herself, when love 
must end like this? In her heart she passionately hoped 
that she might never love again. And she had also a 
shrinking from being loved in any ardent manner that 
might make demands upon her which she could not re- 
spond to. 

When the time came for Bettina to leave, she found 
that the cab in which she had come had been sent away, 
and, in its place, Lord Hurdly’s brougham waited for her. 
He escorted her himself to the carriage door, and when 
the great footman who held it open touched his hat in 





silence as he took her orders, and then mounted beside 
his twin brother on the box and she was bowled away, on 
padded cushions from which emanated a delicious odor 
of fine leather, Bettina felt that, for the first time in her 
life, she was in ber proper element. 

The events of the morning seemed to her like some agi- 
tating dream. She wondered how long it had been since 
she left her hotel, and tried to guess what time it was. As 
slie did so, her eyes fell on the small clock, neatly en- 
cased in the leather upholstering of the carriage just in 
front of her. The fitness of this object and of everything 
about her gave her a delicious sense of adaptation to her 
environment, which she had never had before. 

When she got out at her hotel, the footman, with the 
same salute of ineffable respect, said that his lordship had 
told him to ask if she had any further orders for the car- 
riage to-day or to-morrow. She declined the offer, but, 
none the less, she felt flattered by the attention. 

Lord Hurdly’s only further reference to their last con- 
versation had been to ask her to pay his words the respect 
of a few days’ consideration at least. He had learned 
from her that Horace was unaware of her being in Eng- 
land, and that she had a whole week at ber disposal before 
he would expect to meet her there. When he asked for a 
part of that week, in which to give him the opportunity 
to prove to her that her duty to Horace, as well as to her- 
self, demanded the rupture of this mistaken engagement, 
she was sufficiently influenced by the subtlety of this 
appeal to grant his request. 

To her surprise, several days went by, and he did not 
come to see her nor write. Every morning the carriage 
was sent to the hotel and the footman came to her door 
for orders, but she always answered that she did not re 
See it. Every morning, also, came a lavish offering of 

owers, the great exotic flowers which Bettina loved— 
huge, heavy-petalled roses and green translucent-looking 
orchids. But, except for these, he did not thrust himself 
upon her notice—a fact which during the first and second 
days she gave him the greatest credit for, but by the third 
had grown to feel a certain resentment of. 

In the mean time there had followed her from home a 
letter from Horace. It was the coldest she had ever had 
from him, and set her to thinking deeply as to the possi- 
ble cause of this coldness, Could it be, she asked herself, 
that Lord Hurdly was right in calling him capricious? 
Had he—as was possible, of course—cooled in his ardor 
for her, and come to see that this hasty engagement of his 
had been a great mistake, as she herself had come to see? 

For this point, at least, Bettina had positively reached. 
Why, therefore, should she adhere to her engagement in 
the face of the knowledge which had come to her that 
such an adberence would be to his disadvantage, no less 
than to hers? 

These arguments would have quite prevailed with her 
but for one thing. This was the conviction, not yet 
changed, though somewhat shaken by Lord Hurdly’s ac- 
count of him, that Horace really loved her and would 
suffer in losing her. 

Deprived of the restraint of her mother’s influence, Bet- 
tina had progressed with rapidity in her way toward world- 
liness and selfish ambition, but she bad a heart. Her love 
for her mother had given abundant proof of that, if there 
were nothing else; and now her heart combated the in- 
fluence of her head, which decreed that only a fool would 
reject the great good fortune now held out to her. 

In point of fact, Bettina had been influenced more by 
ambition than by love in engaging herself to Horace, and 
the gratification of a far more splendid ambition was 
offered to her in making this other marriage. In it, also, 
love would play but little part, and this she felt to be de- 














cidedly a gain. Yet she was not so far lost 
to the sentiments of kindness and loyalty, 
that she had learned from the teaching and 
example of her mother, as not to hesitate 
before wounding and humiliating the man 
who, as she still believed, loved her devoted, 
ly. Could it have been proved that she was 
mistaken in so believing, Lord Hurdly’s case 
would have been already won. 


CHAPTER IV. 


N the end Lord Hurdly prevailed, and that 

end was swifter in coming than Bettina 
would have believed to be possible. She 
had allowed herself a week to wait in Lon- 
don, and for the first day or two of that 
week she lived in dread Test Lord Hurdly 
should come to her and renew the arguments 
which she was quite determined to combat. 
As the days passed and he did not come, 
she began to fear that the opportunity of final 
decision on the momentous question of her 
choice between these two men would not 
again be offered her.. Her better nature sti!l 
held her to her pledge to Horace, but already 
she had come to feel that, but for his disap- 
pointment at losing her, she would have ac- 
cepted Lord Hurdly’s proposai, as it offered 
a full and immediate fulfilment of her dreams 
of ambition, and the other postponed these 
indefinitely, while it promised comparatively 
little in any other direction. 

Toward the end of the week Lord Hurdly 
called, and, without any reference to his own 
hopes and intentions, spoke, with what seem- 
ed to be a considerable hesitation and regret, 
of his young cousin’s character and mode of 
life, which he declared were known, to every 
one except Bettina, to be exceedingly capri- 
cious—even light. He dwelt upon the fact, 
well known to Bettina, of his earnest desire 
that his cousin and heir should marry, and 
gave as a reason for this desire, what he de- 
clared to be the accepted fact, that Horace 


was decidedly inclined to a dissipated man- | 


ner of living, which he hoped marriage might 
correct 

Poor Bettina! She had believed the young 
man, to whom she had pledged herself, to be 
the very opposite of all this. Yet how abso 
lutely ignorant concerning him she really 
was! And the rector of her church, who 
was supposed to vouch for him, knew in 
reality as little as she. How easily she might 
have been mistaken in him! And yet, and 
yet, there was a still, small voice in her heart 
which confirmed her in her resolve to believe 
in him, until she had proof that such a belief 
was ill founded. 

“With his past I have nothing to do,” 
she said to Lord Hurdly, with a certain 
show of pride. ‘‘If it has been lower than 
my ideal of him, 1 regret it; but I am en- 
tirely sure that since he has known me 
and had my promise to be his wife he has 
been true to all that that promise required 
of him.” 

**This being your conclusion,” Lord Hard- 
ly answered, ** you force upon me the neces- 
sity of showing you a letter which I have 
to-day received from a friend in St. Peters- 
burg, and which I would, without strong 
reason to the contrary, have gladly spared 
you the pain of reading.” With these 
words, he handed Bettina a letter. 

It was signed with a name unknown to 
her, but written evidently in the tone and 
manner of an intimate friend. The first page 
or two referred to mattera wholly indiffer- 
ent to her—public affairs and the like—but 
toward the end were these words: 

** Are you as set as ever in your determi- 
nation not to marry? Pity it is that such a 
noble name and fortune as yours should not 
pass on to a son of your own, instead of to 
one who, it is to be feared, will do little to 
honor it. I see him here, at court and every- 
where, accurately fulfilling the rather unflat- 
tering predictions which I long ago made 
coucerning him. There is a story that he 
became engaged to be married during his 
travels in America, and I hear that he owns 
up to it and speaks of being joined by his 
jiancée aud married on this side. I hope it 
may not be so. Certainly his present man- 
ner of living argues against the rumor, un- 
less—a supposition I am reluctant to believe 
—he proposes to keep up, as a married man, 
the habits which are so readily forgiven to a 
bachelor, though not to a husband.” 

There was more, but Bettina read no far- 
ther. This was enough. She had turned 
away to a window, that she might read this 
letter unobserved by Lord Hurdly, who had 
considerately walked to the other end of the 
room. 

When at last she approached him and 
gave him back the letter, she was very pale, 
but her manner was wholly without inde- 
cision and her voice was resolute as she 
said: 

**T thank you, Lord Hurdly, for the ser- 
vice which you have rendered me. This let- 
ter has made my future course quite clear. I 
shall write to your cousin to-day that every- 
thing is at an end between us. And now will 
you be good enough to leave me? I wish 
to make my arrangements to return to 
America at once.” 

Even as she said the words, the bitter bar- 
renness of this prospect—the old dull life, 
without the dear presence which had been 
its one and sufficient palliation—rose before 
her mind and appalled her. Perhaps Lord 
Hurdly saw in her face some change of ex- 
pression which he construed as favorable to 
himself, for he hastened to say: 

“Will you not, before taking so rash a 
step, consider the proposal which I have 








| the engagement. 
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made to you? I can offer you the substance 
of which the other was only the shadow, 
and I can pledge to you the stable and un- 
alterable devotion of a man who has lived 
long enough to know his own mind, and who 
declares to you that you are the only woman 
whom he has ever desired to put in the po- 
sition of his wife.” 

It was impossible not to feel some con- 
sciousness of satisfaction at a tribute which 
her own knowledge of facts convinced her 
to be sincere, but Bettina’s heart and mind 
were still too gy to meet him in 
the way he wished. She repeated her re- 
quest that he would leave her, and so earnest 
and distressed was her manuer that he com- 
plied, leaving behind him an impression 
of the deepest solicitude for her, and the 
most earnest desire on his part to atone 
for the wrong which his kinsman had done 
her. 

Left alone, Bettina threw herself upon the 
lounge and abandoned herself toa fit of weep- 
ing —so overwhelming, so despairing, so 
heart-breaking that she could scarcely be- 
lieve that she, who had thought that all her 
power of deep suffering had been exhausted, 
could stijl find it in her to care so much for 
any other grief. 

The worst of it was that, now it was quite 
evident that she was forever divided Lom 
Horace, the charm of his manner and ap- 
pearance, the tenderness of his love-making, 
came back to her with a power which they 
had never exercised upon her in reality. 
Never, surely, had a man existed who was, 
to appearance at least, more frank, sincere, 
ardent, and deeply in love than he had seem- 
ed to be with her. It made his perfidy ap- 
pear the greater. Nothing but the sight of 
that letter could have made her believe it; 
but that, taken in connection with the rare- 
ness and coolness of his recent letters to her, 
made it all too plain that the ardent flame of 
his love had burned out, and that he had re- 
pented his impetuosity, now that he had had 
time to think of the sacrifice which it en- 
tailed. 

This was indeed great for a man in his 
position, ambitious in his career, and with 
his foot already on the ladder that led to suc 
cess. She even began to doubt whether he 
would have fulfilled his obligations to her 
when it came to the point. 

She got out his letters and read them over. 
How passionately loving were the early 
ones, how cool and constrained the more 
recent! The contrast struck her far more 
now in the light of recent events. It really 
seemed as if he might be trying to get out of 





At this thought pride came to her rescue. 
She felt herself grow hard and cold. and her 
composure returned completely. She would 
never let him know what she had heard, for 
that might make it seem as if she gave him 
up from compulsion. She sat down and 
wrote quickly a few formal sentences, saying 
that she had mistaken her own feelings, and 
that she wished to break the engagement. 
She added that she was returning immediate- 
ly to America, as indeed she was intending 
to do at the time of the writing of this 
letter. 

After it had gone, and was on its way to 
St. Petersburg, a mental condition of such 
abject misery settled down upon her that 
the thought of the endless days and nights 
of idle monotony which wouid be her lot if 
she returned home, and the awful void of 
her mother’s absence, became intolerable. 
She could not do it. She must find some 
way of escape from such a fate. 

Just as she was casting about for such a 
way, Lord Hurd!ly came to see her. The 
escape which he offered had in it many 
elements of the strongest attractiveness for 
her. Since she could not be happy, as she 
believed, why might she not get from life 
the satisfaction which comes from the hold- 
ing of a great position, the opportunity of 
being admired and wielding a powerful in- 
fluence? It was a prospect which had always 
charmed her; and now, with no alternative 
but lonely isolation and bitter weariness, 
was it strange that she decided to accept 
Lord Hurdly’s offer? 

And if it was to be, what need was there 
to wait? Wounded in her pride as she was 
by the revelation of Horace which she had 
received, she relished the idea of becoming 
at once what he had proposed to make her— 
and afterward repented of. She was fully 
convinced in her mind that he had cemented 
and her blood beat faster as she thought of 
his consternation on hearing of this mar- 





riage. She felt eager that le should hear 
of it at once. 
And so indeed he did. On the heels 


of his receipt of Bettina’s letter her mar- | 
riage to Lord Hurdly was announced by 
cable—not to him, but through the news- 
“ee. 

‘hen into his heart there entered also the 
exceeding bitterness of a lost ideal. She be- 
came to him, as he had become to her, the 
image of broken faith, capricious feeling, | 
and overweening worldly ambition. 

Yet in the heart of the man, who had loved | 
completely and supremely, as Bettina never 
had, there was a feeling which made him say 
to himself, with a conviction which he knew 
to be immutable, that marriage was not for 
him. The present Lord Hurdly had said the 
same, and had changed his mind. For him- 
self he knew that he should not, for all of 
love that he was capable of feeling had 
been given to the woman who had cast Irim 
0 





[TO BE OONTINUED.] 


OBEYING ORDERS 


HENEVER illness comes to any 
of us, so that it has been found 
necessary to consult a physician, 
is it not the part of common- 
sense and economy to obey the 

directions of that physician? But how few 
of us do so, save for a little while, even 
when the illness is really darkening the face 
of creation! 

Visiting lately an immense establishment 
where medicinal tablets are manufactured 
by the more than million to fill the prescrip- 
tions of the regular physician, ‘‘ Here,” said 


| the person accompanying us over the place, 


‘‘is a repeated dose for every man and wo- 
man and child in the world.” We were ap- 
palled by the statement, and by the oppor- 
tunities of such a fact, whether for good or 
evil. How much harm, as well as how much 
good, was thus possible! ‘*Oh no,” said the 
guide, as we expressed the feeling, ‘‘only a 
very little of itisevertaken. A bottle, a box, 
is bought, a few tablets are swallowed, and 
that is usually the end of it; the rest remain 
untouched, and are one day thrown away.” 

It is the same with diets and directions as 
it is with pills and powders. The doctor 
prescribes a diet which long experience of 
his own and of many generations of medical 
men has taught him will prevent the crea- 
tion of poisons in that strange laboratory of 
ours—the stomach. Sometimes it is fol- 
lowed for a certain period, and then little 
by little the forbidden articles creep in, with 
a fancy that it is for just this once, or a re- 
membrance of how good it tastes, or because, 
as we say, we really can’t resist, and because 
we can’t for the life of us see how such a 
little thing is going to hurt us; and then we 
wonder why we continue as miserable as we 
were in the beginning. Indeed, we have 
known of one patient who, being ordered a 
diet of skimmed milk and gluten bread, ate 
heartily of roast beef and plum pudding, 
and then felt the doctor was not disobeyed 
because he took the skimmed milk and glu- 
ten bread too. 

If a reputable physician thinks our case 
serious enough for him to apply to its cure 
so drastic a remedy as a severely restricted 
diet, our only duty and our only expediency 
are to be found in keeping to that diet if we 
wish for health and life. But it is not solely 
in matters of medicine and diet that the doc- 
tor is disobeyed. This man is told by his 
doctor that he is never on any account what- 
ever to make a violent motion; he jumps over 
a fence one day and is dead. It is idle for 
us to suppose that we know best in matters 
concerning which we have not informed 
ourselves. 


_ ADVICE TO MoTHEKS.—Mks, W INSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Sykup should always be used for children teething. 
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II's 
Hair Renewer 


always restores color to gray hair, all 
the dark, rich color you used to have. 
Your wair grows rapidly, stops coming 
out, and al dandruff disappears. 
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It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, | 


cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa, 
—{ Adv.) 


AN ENORMOUS INDUSTRY 
OvRr enormous facilities, tremendous output, rapid 
movement of goods, always fresh in the hands of con 
sumers, insures the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk the first place in American homes.—{ Adv.] 





SUPERIOR to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and hght cutaneous 
affections: it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. 
Simon, 13 Rue Grange Bateliére, Paris; Druggists, 
Perfumers, Fancy-goods stores.—[ Adv. } 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





«A Perfect Food,”’ 
«« Preserves Health,’’ 
«« Prolongs Life.’”’ 


BAKER'S 
BREAKFAST 
COCOA 


“It is at once a delightful food and 
nourishing drink, and it would be well 
for humanity if there were more of it 
consumed and less tea or coffee.” — 
The Homeopathic Recorder. 
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Walter Baker & CO. timites. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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At all 
First-class Dry Goods Stores 
ort Write to 


J.W. GODDARD & SONS 


Established in 1847 New York 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Cut Tissue-Paper Patterns 


beginning with the issue of December 31,1898, 
$ S Jt ) 
will be furnished at the uniform price of 











COMPLETE COSTUME, 50 Cents 
KIMONO - - - - - 30 “ 
GIRL’S COSTUME, - - 530 “ 
GIRL’SPARTY CAPE - 30 “ 
WAIST, with sleeve, - = = 25 “ 
SKIRT, ------23 * 


Separate Sleeve and Collar Patterns 10 cents 
each, except where otherwise specified. 

Patterns for adults in one size only— 
bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Girls’ 
patterns made in standard 13-year-old 
size only. Money must accompany order. 


In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the 
following form is suggested. This will 


| avotd error and facilitate the forwarding 


of the pattern. 
PATTERNS IN THIS NUMBER 
.. 1899 
Dear Sirs,— 
Please send me pattern, standard size as ad- 
vertised, published in HARPER’S BAZAR, of 


WAIST, No. 
SKIRT, No.. 
COSTUME, No. 
KIMONO, No.. 
GIRL’S COSTUME, No.. 
GIRL’S PARTY CAPE No. 
for which I enclose............-.0.ceeeeee +++ CONES 
UI as ics cnccidevds adbpbbsseSvoesdvecsoncsess 
DDG niciicvchs veveencsvedccsineassescesce 
Cut Pattern Pashi in this Number : Nos. 232, 





233, 234, and 1024, on page 909. 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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est tents of the Bazam are requested to send in their 














sat least three weeks before the answers are needed, 
Bazan a ver arge correspondence, and regrets that 


wer any letters by ma 


S'¥ PRENDRE ut The question of proper china 
f » bride's new bouse is most important. In an 
swering you, however, I must beg you to bear in mind 
ertain designe which are condemned when the 
s of cheap quality may still be beautiful in 
elaing that are costly. For instance, flowers in 
j ina destroy one’s peace of mind, ruin a ta- 
ind make a dining-room forever bopelesa. But 
« n Dres len china or some other rare pore e- 
rresistible in their loveliness. This stands 

f ali designa, whether flowers or figures are in- 


For that reason great discretion must be 


y ot 
w for the table is so safe and #o satisfactory 
ie You will always find it in houses where good 
It is still possible to get Canton-biue 
Occas lly you will find a piece in some art-store 


eat a price is asked for your purposes. In 

urge china-etores of New York and Boston it is to 

h the plates being two or three dollars a dozen, 
es of the other articles varying Since you can 

ut best seat more than 6ix at your table, provide 
self, then, with this bine china, and you will not 
‘ the expense heavy You can get cheaper china 
the kitchen. The blue will add great re- 

ment to all your life about the table. Get, then, six 
fast, six dinner, six bread -and - butter, and six 


p plates. The breakfast plates can be used fo; 
ssert, and again for your salad or fish, being washed 
tween courses, Get six teacups and «ix coffee-cups 

Your after-dinner coffee-cups will probably be given 
Every bride has a set, but these need not match 


her china. You want a smal! flat dish for your 
tter; it is eo moch better than any fancy arrange- 


met You want a eugar-bow! and cream - pitcher, 
coffee and tea pot, unless some one gives you silver 
ones. The shapes are all fascinating in Canton. If 
ou could afford a blue Canton basket for your bread 
you could keep it on the table, otherwise your bread 
s plate on which a tea napkin has been spread, 
must be kept on the side table. You do not need a 
soup-tareen. The maid brings the soup in on plates. 
You weed at least two platters and two vegetable- 
lishes. Inetead of china, could you possibly afford 
silver plate? It would last you always. Your other 


rchases ought to be silver or glass for bonbons and 
sweets 
Your old parplish-bine and bronze tea set might go 
p on your dining-room shelves over your sideboard, 
ye used when you waut tea in the parlor 


Guaoe.— Yes, ordinarily it is wrong to paint a good 
natural wood. But then, if yourfold mahogany is fine, 
a certain license ought to be allowed. White paint 
with mahogany is always admissible; indeed, there 
is nothing better unless it be some natural dark and 
rich wood. So try white paint, and after that I think 
you will find that that pink paper is at fault. If it is, 

nd you cannot afford to change it, experiment with 
some green hangings and see what you can do, Cer- 
tain shades of pink aud green are enchanting in a 
lining-room, but everything depends upon the shades. 


Eno.isn Basement. —You are quite right in thinking 
that red is good in a dining-room, and ordinarily I 
would say yes to your idea. But if I understand your 
rug aright, it is very blue, and you say that your ha!! 
is pink. Now, were you to pat red on the dining-room 
wall, you would have red, blae, pink, all ranning into 


one another and all serving to distract you. With so 
much sun as you say pours into those windows, you 
would not feel the coldness of a blue—not a deep 
solid blue, please remember, but one that comes as a 


broken figure on white Indeed, the blue that I mean 
ie almost black, at least it never obtrudes iteelf as 
blue, and yet it ls adapted to any combinations with 
blue that you wanted to make. Dishes and plates are 
good with it, and #o are silver and brass. A broken 
fipure made up of narrow lines on a white ground. 


A Sonsoatuen'’s Davoutse.—A young girl's room 
must always continue to be a subject of interest so 
yng ae the world laste. I hope that you can make 
yours pretty, and I am sure that you can if you go 
yout it in the right way. You are rather vague in 
your questions, however, and have left much to my 
magination. But perhaps we can manage in spite 
of that. First let me tell you what things you do not 
wy account want there. You must not have 
woollen hangings, chenille curtains, or Turkish dra 
peries. And although you may use ribbons, you do 
not want to put them to use in places where they 
will become sviled more quickly than you can afford 
to replenish them. Then you do not want an over- 
crowded wash-stand that looks as if you had to think 
twice before you disturbed it in order to wash your 
hands, You must not let any plash picture-frames 
get on your burean, either, and as much as possible you 
want to keep each department of your room distinct, 
not putting your portfolio on your burean 
Kither have white paint and a flowered paper, or 
choose some color with which you are In sympathy, 
leaving red out of the question. You might have a 
plain yellowieh paper and a flowered frieze, not letting 
the frieze come down tov low, however. Then paint 
your wood work a yellow too, Keep your bed as 
simple as you can, A brass or an enamelled bed is 
lways pretty and pot expensive. Put a strong hook 
in the ceiling just over the middle of your bed, and 
from that bang a brass bar as long as your bed is wide. 
Then over this bar hang thin white muslin trimmed 
with lace. It must be long enough to fall over the 
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foot and over the head of your bed. Make your win- 
dow-curtains of muslin to match it. You can then | 


have over-curtains of chintz or flowered mualin to 
match your frieze. If you want, you might cover your 
bed with the same, baving a valance of the same ma- 
terial. Put a table at the head of the bed, with a 
candle on it and a book, and leave a space for your 
jee-water at night. Lf your wash-stand is too small, 
get a kitehen table and cover that. Keep a screen 
around your stand. Have a table for your books, and 
perhaps eome shelves running ap from the floor, not 
hanging from the ceiling. Cover your bureau with 
white, or with the same material as your curtaina, if it 
washes easily. You want a reposeful color for your 
library, bat for your parlor you must consider your 
farnitare avd hangings, If you can build ap the par- 
lor from the beginning, then write me again, and I 
will help you. Otherwise you must consider the pos- 
sessions you have before deciding on the introduc- 
tion of new materials. 
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There are many white soaps, each 
represented to be just as good as the Ivory; 
they are not, but like all counterfeits, 
lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities 
of the genuine. Ask for Ivory Soap and 
insist upon getting it. 
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Vor. XXXI1., No. 48 





Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


L. M. B.—Please send stamped envelope containing 
your name and address to “ Correspondence Depart- 
ment, Hauren’s Bazan.” 


Constant Reaver.—If you have light brown and 
wood colors in your carpets, and bine in the adjoining 
room, you ought to put a reddish-toned paper on the - 
wall. It would give you a greater suggestion of 
warmth and comfort. Moreover, nature has taught 
us that when browns appear in the jandscape, yellow- 
browns, reds, russets, and yellows also appear. Any 
green or olive would, I fancy, look faded and sickly, 
then, with that carpet of yours, and be altogether bad 
in conjanction with the blue. But try for yourself 
and be convinced by actual experiment. Pin a piece 














iction 


If one enjoys fiction, our offer will interest them. This oppor- 
tunity to place in your library the finest fiction the world has 
produced is an exceptional one. The price is within the means 
of every purse, and, if desired, only a small portion of it need 
be paid each month. There being but a few sets on hand, we 
must return all orders received after the supply is exhausted. 


5 Complete Writings of Standard Authors 























No. oF 
VOLs. 


AUTHOR BINDING REMARKS PRICE anp TERMS 





Harper's Household 
Dickens ,786 Ill. by B.A. $2 a - 


Abbey, P. Barnard, etc. 
Harper's Mlustrated — “aa Sree 
ears Gee for 15 Months 


$2 a Month for 10 
Months 


Dickens, Charles | 16 | Cloth 





Black, William 27 | Cloth 





Collins, Wilkie 17 | Cloth 


Moonstone Edition 





Harper's Popular Edi- | $1 a Month for 9 
tion, Illustrated Months 


Eliot, George 12 | Cloth 





$1 a Month for 12 
Months 


U R e t we will forward, charges prepaid, 
pon equ S any of these complete works of 
SS _ Standard Authors for inspection. 
After thorough examination, if you decide to retain the books, 
you are to remit as indicated above. If the books are not 
what you desire, return at our expense. All requests for these 
works to be sent for inspection will have prompt attention as 
long as the supply lasts. 


Harper’s Household 
Edition, Mlustrated 


Thackeray, W. M.} 11 


Cloth 
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of olive or green up on your wall, and live with that 
for forty-eight hours. Then follow it with a piece of 
warm red or russet. Yon will be converted, I am 
sure, to my way of thinking. On second thoughts, 
however, experiment first with the reds, and see if the 
olive when you put it up does not give you a sense of 
disappointment. 


Aw Op Svnsorineer, Banco del Estado, Toluca,— 
Kindly send your full name and address, 


A Constant Reaper —Kindly send your full name 
and address; we cannot answer your first question in 
this colamn, When you send address, please repeat 
the question, that there may be no mistake. St. Louis, 
Miseouri, is pronounced St. Louis. I think you will 
find that private mail, addresse” to the general post- 
office, can be obtained on Sunday, between certain 

| hours. The general post-office will probably be opened 
for at least one hour every Sunday ; but the time may 
differ in different cities. 


Query.—The piece of work which von have laid out 
for yourself will, I fear, involve you in great expense 
The trouble you will only count as part of your plea- 
sure. It would be quite out of the question to get the 
pictures for the price you mention. Would you be 
willing to this? In the catalogues of various pub- 
lishers most interesting portraits are often published, 
and when these catalogues are published by promi- 
nent houses, they are always good. Such pictures, too, 

are given in magazines and periodicals of note. Would 
these answer your parpose? I have a friend who 

makes most charming little volumes for her friends in 
| just this way. She has some in which al! of Timothy 
| Coles’s wood-engravings are collected. Then she has 
others in which she has put all those lovely out-of- 
door sketches and pictures of insects by Mr. Hamilton 

Gibson which were published in Harren’s Magazine 

and Harercn'’s Youne Peorze. This book she gave to 

a young naturalist who loved it. If you live near a li- 

brary, you might hunt among old files of magazines, 

and when you find what you want you might write to 

the publisher to send a copy of the periodical. I wish I 

could give you the names of the Bishops, but there are 

only a few, like Bishop Brooks and Bishop Wilber- 
force, of whom I can think as answering your purpose 


M. F. H.—Some interesting problems are suggested 
by your letter. Your room is longer than it is wide, 
and all the light is concentrated at one end. You 
have a pine door somewhere (you do not locate it), and 
this door you say is “ unusually ugly.” You add that 
you cannot paint it, and ask what is to be done. Since 
the door, then, seems to be the only part of the room 
about which you have suggested any limitations to 

| your action, I mast baild all my suggestions up from 
that one unalterable feature, namely, the ugly pine 
door which must be treated in tome way to make it 
endurable, and this without painting it. Only the 
other day I saw another ugly door treated quite charm- 
ingly. It was eplit right down through the middie, a 
convenient manner, by-the-way, of treating doors lea«- 
ing into small rooms through which many persons are 
apt to crowd. This left the door with two sets of 
hinges, like those in a church. Over this door tapes- 
try was nailed, fitting the door exactly. The nails 
were concealed by a fine narrow braid which comes 
for the purpose. Now, I also saw in Paris some years 
ago the walls of a dining-room covered with this same 
kind of tapestry, and nailed on in the same way. 

These two rooms, then, have suggested to me an idea 
for yours—that you make it something like one of the 
old dining-halls on the other side. You see, you have 
that window taking up the entire end of the room, 
and two smaller windows on either side of the large 
one. You have not told me whether you could spend 
any extra money, but if you can, you must lead those 
windows, and if you have any coats-of-arms in the fam- 
ily you must also put them up in glass. Study to make 
the window pretty and suggestive, since it represents 
your one strong light, and mast always hold the eye. 
The tapestry of which I speak is not expensive, and if 
| it has red fruits in it, it serves to make a room rich in 
tone. Your plates could still be hung over it. Is the 
* chair rail" of which yoa speak high enough from the 
floor to hold plates without endangering their being 
broken by the chairs backed against the wall? 

If none of these suggestions seem good to you, then 
use the old-rose you have suggested, but the room 
seems conventionalized by the mere idea. That win- 
dow facing the east seems so adapted to charming ef- 
fecta—like those of old dining-halls. 





Oxeanpea.—It all depends upon how mach you are 
able to spend, but primarily upon the other materials 
in your bed-room. To cover a bed with a staff ont of 
harmony with its surroundings would be fatal. You 
say you object to silkolene because it fades and does 
not wash. I take it for granted, therefore, that you 
have tried it, and that you really want something to 
take its place. There are many simple flowered ma- 
terials much more appropriate and costing but a trifle, 
sometimes only six or ten cents a yard. Trim such a 
cover with a white ball fringe. Make a valance of the 
same, trimming the valance also with fringe, or if you 
find that too expensive, since the fringe costes more 
than the material, make a deep hem. There is a 
pretty wash material that comes already made and 
trimmed with a fringe for curtains and spreads. You 
can get it at Oriental stores by asking for the Anato- 
lian curtains. Sometimes itis pure white; sometimes 
the stripes are of color. It is always refined and al- 
ways in good taste, and furnishes a simple bed charm- 
ingly. It is thin, however, and shows the stripes of a 
blanket underneath, but as you are to use yours over a 
| thin white spread, it will not matter. 





Y. 
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IILINK-PLINK, chlink-plink! Tommy Tosser 
is taking what his master calls ‘‘a cheerful gait” 
down the hard, white shore road, winding with 
the coast. Chlink-plink, chlink-plink! All the 
same to Tosser, uphill or level stretch; he scorns 

to hurry the merry rhythm of his trot when the sharp 
hills rise before him. It’s a steady hand on the rein and 
a friendly understanding all along the line, from Tom iu 
the buggy to Tommy in the road. 

Over the yellow bridge they go, past the gleam of surf 
and the racing tide-water. Minot’s starts out into sight, 
and drops behind again as they round the bend into the 
stretch of woods. Tangle of wild-grape and fugitive pink 
of late roses, white masses of the elderberry thickets and 


field east of Minot’s startles out as they pass the yellow 





how jolly she is when you just meet her around with a 


rocks and the white cove of Cohasset, swinging inland to crowd.’ 
the town. ‘Don’t you?” 
“Did the Lords ask you over tonight, Tom? We're ‘No. She basa kind of manner, I know—well, peo 


going to dance.” 
** Yes, sure; but I can’t come round till later. 
to drive over to the boat at 8.20.” 
‘““Oh, have you? Somebody coming to your house?” 
‘*Miss Branston. I thought probably Sis had spread 
the good news. She'll be here a couple of weeks, I sup- 
»08e. 
' ‘*O-h yes—why, how nice/ Another girl for our little 
crowd, and such a very nice girl!” 
“You like her, then? I’m awfully glad of that,” 


they do to you, 
sure you like her, and that—she’s different.’ 
Yes?” 


I’ve got 


eel appears, Molly; 
her, won't you? Show her that you like her.” 
ing strangers leaves something to be desired. 


ear- you warned me, Tom.” 


ple don’t always take to her right off, first go, the way 
but when she feels at home with you, 


‘That’s why I want you to come over before the 
and say, Molly—you'll be jolly to 


‘* You apparently mean that my usual manner of greet 
Tam glad 











a strong salt smell from the sea! Tommy Tosser throws 
up his head and snorts a bit, just as a sign he is trotting 
for fun, and not because he is driven, 

Tom in the buggy has the glint of the day in his steady 
blue eyes and a caress in the touch on the rein. And the 
girl beside him sums it all up and possesses it in the bur- 


nestly 

Chink-tink, chink-tink! What is this unreasonable lit- 
tle feeling in Molly’s mind? Another nice girl here—for 
two weeks—at Tom’s house! Two weeks is a good deal 
of time. Wasn't it Miss Branston who was always with 
Tom and Fred that first summer? Why did Tom say he 


‘*For Heaven's sake! Oh, say, 
am a regular slob at saying things. 
last thing on earth I'd mean.” 

“ Well, what did you mean?” 

‘Why—now see here; you know you treat strangers 
diffe rently from the girls in your set—Sis, for instance— 


Molly, I apologize! I 
You know that’s the 


nish of her wind-caught hair, the laugh of her eyes, the was ‘‘awfully glad” she liked her? Ww hy did they ask don’t you?” 

color and curve of her cheek. She likes a cheerful gait her to come? There are girls enough. Chink - chink- ** Of course I do.” 

and a light hand, she knows the kind of horse and man chink-chink! Faster now. ‘‘ Wh-o-oa, Tommy! Who-o ‘That's alll meant. Edith Branston is really awfully 

you can trust, and she loves the tang of the wind from oa! Steady, boy, steady!” The voice is steadying in it- shy under that dignified manner, and I think she is more 

the sea self than a bit scared of you. If you'd take her right in, now 
You can't exactly go huckleberrying with Tommy,” “Say, you will come over to-morrow, won't you, —the way you do when you take to people, Molly—and 

his master remarks Molly, and see Miss Branston? I know she'd be awfully not make a stranger of her.” 


‘No; he doesn’t take kindly to sauntering, does he?” 
‘We'll have to go back to old Joshua when you want 
to pick golden-rod, Molly.” 
* Joshua certainly is accommodating, bless him! but for 
pure, unadulterated fun, give me Tommy Tosser.” 
“That's right; there’s more than one kind of a good 
time.” 
So they a 


gi ad to meet you again—and Sis will be expecting you.” 
‘Why, yes "—slowly—“I suppose I can come to-mor 

row: I did know Miss Branston a little, you know, three 
summers ago; not very well, though.” 

“IT know; but I—I want you two to know each other 
better, Molly. I—TI'm sure you'd suit.” 

**T have no doubt that Miss Branston is delightful.” 

“She is mighty nice, honestly; you don’t half know 


‘I willendeavor to moderate my roar for Miss Brans- 
ton, Tom. I am sure the girls will take her ‘ right in,’ 
don’t worry.” 

That's all right. I’ve gone and made a botch of it, 
of course. What dol care about the other girls? It was 
you two I wanted to see friends.” 

‘Us two? Why, Tom?” 

“ Why, because—” the tanned face flushes slowly, 


80 


re happy, all three; and the broad blue wave 
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Every Piece of NIAGARA HAM and BACON is Inspected by an Officer of the United States Government. 


AULTLESS FOOD 


Makes Perfect Health 


Corn=Fed Porkers make sweet, healthful food. 
THE JACOB DOLD PACKING COMPANY use 
exclusively Corn-Fed Porkers............ 
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....LAMOUS..... 


NIAGARA HAMS x° 
NIAGARA BACON 


are Specially Cured and Carefully Prepared. 


FAULTLESS. 


A Slice of Niagara Ham or rasher of crisp Niagara Bacon 












Branded in the Skin 


THAT’S WHY 
THEY ARE.... 


Ask your dealer to get them for 





you. Hf he cbjacte—you ineiet. We is the most appetizing dish extant. They are tender, sweet, 
would like to send you a handsome ond; t triti food ’ 
little booklet giving information cand a most nutritious food, 


about how Dold’s meats are handled 
to secure the uniformly high quality 
found in Niagara Hams and Bacon. 
A postal will bring it to you free. 


We know how to make them good, 
And we make them as good as we know how. 
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and Tom keeps his eyes on Tosser’s ears 


we're pretty good friends, aren’t we, 
Molly? [—you—you get on pretty well with 
my people, don’t you? I know Dad and Sis 
think the world of you, and Fred has al 
ways liked you, and—you see it would be 
nicer—I mean, I think it would be pleasant 


I thought you were too good a friend to 
be offended—if I wanted you to know all 
the family; that’s all; and now Edith is go 


ing to be in the family, so—you aren't of 
fended, are you, Molly? 
It is very odd, the way Molly feels; very 


odd how stiff her face is, when she ought to 


smile it Tom, who is waiting She does 
smile, and says 

Oh no! no, indeed! Of course not, Tom 
I—am delighted! Now 1 understand. I shall 


be 


very glad to meet Miss Branston—on the 
new terms. | t is so nice of you totell me.’ 


M ay be I oughtn't to tell till it’s ‘ out’ 








in styl but just you 

Of course sughing eagerly. ‘‘ Just me 
is different. We're such old friends—you 
knew I would be interested 

I hofied so,” seriously 

Hloped hoped so, h yped so!” trots 
losser, out of the little town and along the 
inland road. Molly's bands are clinched very 

vlitly in her lap; they grow steadily cold 
er; she is afraid her teeth will chatter next; 
she does not want to move or speak; she 
vants to sit very still and get used to things 
But what will Tom think if she does that? 
What is he thinking now? Hurry, Molly 
hurry; talk and smile and let Tom see how 
happy you are Such good friends, never 
iny danger of anything more disturbing 
just a cheerful gait all the way and the | 
roads branch out before! 
‘ How lovely it is, Tom! When is the en 

yagement to be announced? 

Pretty soon The mater is going to give 
some kind of a shindy—do it up brown, you 
kn But you'll hear it from the two girls 
to-morrow, of course 

Oh yes; and am I to be properly sur 
prised 

rom laughs, glancing at her briefly. 

Edith said 1 might tell you,” he says, 
flushing again 

‘That—that was very nice of her. I—I 
um sure we shall be friends. I—only—” hur 
riedly I hardly think I shall be here much 


f her visi lam going away in a day or 
two 

Going away? 
with an unwonted ir 


Tom faces her squarely 
ittention to Tosser, who 


is not 80 mean as to take advantage 

Yes,” nodding vivaciously. “Didn't I 
tell you? I dare say I forgot. I have a 
visit to pay—in the mountains 

For long? 

Ye no I mean I haven't quite made 
up my mind yet. 1 may stay some weeks 

Oh!” It is some minutes before Tom 
udis, stiffly I'm very sorry, I'm sure.” 

Molly shuts her eyes suddenly at sight of 

s curious dwarfed apple-tree by the road 


side. She feels a little sick. If Tom gets 
ipples for the other girl off that tree, will | 
he remember? Then she realizes that she 
is not saying anything; she hasn't congratu 


lated Tom at all properly 

in a friend's joy 

good friend 
rom! 


He turns quickly 


A friend rejoices 
and is she not Tom's very 


You surprised me so with your news 
that it has taken me all these minutes to re 
ilize it. I'm afraid I haven’t seemed very 
cordial; but you know, don’t you, that I al 


ways am, always shall be, interested in what 
you? And very glad—in what 
makes you glad? 


Something in the sweetness of the voice, 


concerns 


the formal language, seems to the young | 


man to put a great distance between the lit 
tle Molly he understands and the girl beside 
him His face grows troubled 
you, Molly,” he says at last, slowly 
Gradually the reckless clip of the hoof 
beats goes to her head: a flood of warmth 
tingles back to heart and fingers: just the 
jaunty devil -may-care lift of the trotter’s 
back gets into her mood. The other girl is 
iway—the future is hers; leave it alone 
This is now, and it's Molly who's in the buggy 
to-day! A fig for scruples! Let the othe 
girl take care of herself! No one was care 
ful for Aer; no one saved her this bitter tug 
ging pain in the breast. Let the other girl 
feel it too, and Tom! This is Tosser’s day, 
and Molly’s. Take it! take it! We shall 
see if Tom has forgotten the look and tone 
of the languid days; 


out of the running! 
Suddenly Molly laughs—a gay, excited 
soprano peal of laughter just achime with 


the music of the trotter’s pace. ‘* Isn't it 
jolly, Tom?” she cries, on the laugh’s end 
t's race Tommy against the world, and 
beat out the field!” 

Tom, turning, catches a large brilliancy in 
the eyes raised to his, and the fascination of 
something foreign in the smiling mouth 

* Together, Molly?” he asks, lightly, look 
ing again. 

W-e-ll 
Ah, don't go, Molly.” 

Molly lifts her eyes swiftly, and the new 
enigmatical light in them dazzles straight 
into his; the faintest, sweetest smile curves 
her lips as she asks, 

‘*Don’t you want me to, Tom?” 

**Molly, you know/ I never want you to 


go. I want you more than anything in the 
world. I—oh, do you care, Molly? Do you 
care?” 


Does she care? Does she care? Every 


we shall see if Molly is | 


‘Thank | 





COLUMBUS BEFORE THE DOCTORS. Nic 

colo Barabino 13% x 19%4 ins. 

| GREEK GIRLS PLAYING BALL. Sir Fred 

erick Leighton - 11% x 19% ins. 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE TROOP. Frank Dadd 9%x 17 ins. 
THE FIRST JEWELS. Wm. Bouguereau lix17 
CROSSING THE RED SEA. F. A. Bridgmani2 x17 
FAITHFU AND TRUE. C. Burton Barber 13 x1 
BREAKING-UP OF THE XMAS PARTY. W. 

Rainey . 13 
THE BLESSED BREAD. Dagnan-Bowveret - 12 
THE RETURN. Marcus Stone 10% x 18% ins. 
FOES OR FRIENDS? P. 2. Morris 11% x 18% ins. 
UPRISING OF THE FRENCH PEASANTRY 

(14th Century). Aochegrosse 11% x 15 ins. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


OME DUTIES TO MANY WOMEN SEEM MORE IMPORTANT 
H than health. 
No matter how ill they feel, they drag themselves through 
the daily tasks and pile up trouble. 

This is heroic, but a penalty has to be paid. 

A woman in New Matamoras, Ohio, MRs. 
ISABEL BRADFIELD, tells in the following letter 
how she fought with disease of the ferainine 
organs until finally forced to take to her bed. 
She says: 

“ DEAR MRS. PINKHAM,—I feel it my 
duty to write to you to tell you that I 
have taken Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound, and think there is no medi- 
cine in the world like it. I suffered 
for nine years,and sometimes for 
twelve weeks at a time I could not 
stand on my feet. I had female 
troubles of all kinds; backache, and 
headache all the time. Seven dif- 
ferent doctors treated me. Some 
said I would have to go to the hos- 
pital and have an operation per- 
formed. But, oh! how thankful I 
am that I did not, that I tried your 
Vegetable Compound instead. I 
cannot say too much in its praise, 
nor thank you enough for what it 
has done for me. I want you to 
publish this in all the papers for 
the good of other sufferers.” 

The wives and mothers of America are given to 
overwork. Let them be wise in time, and at the 
first indication of female trouble write to Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, Mass., for 
her advice. This advice is promptly given without charge. 

The present Mrs. Pinkham’s experience in treating female ills is unparal- 


ide "WOMAN'S 
DEVOTION 













for she side by 


years worked 
with Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, and 
for some time past has had sole charge 
of the correspondence department of her 


great business, advising and helping 
by letter as many as a hundred thousand ] O HOME 
ailing women during a single year. 


; . . 
Harper’s Black & White Prints 
A CAREFULLY selected list of Masterpieces 

of Art, engraved and printed under the 
supervision of the Art Department of Harper 
& BROTHERS. 

For Teachers, Women's Clubs, Art and 
Literary Clubs, and for Home Culture, this 
collection is unequalled for Artistic, Historical, 
and Literary instruction. 

The prints are made from the original 
blocks, and are in every respect equal to 
artists’ proofs printed by hand. 

The series is alike remarkable in_ faithful- 
ness to we originals, in importance of the 
subjects, in the beauty and clearness of the 
impressions. 

The following subjects can now be fur- 
nished : 





REMBKANDT AS AN OFFICER 


REMBRANDTS 
REMBRANDT AS AN OFFICER 12% x 1744 ins 
REMBRANDT’S MOTHER 12 x 15% ins 
SASKIA - 13% x 16% ins 
A MILITARY GENTLEMAN 13% x 17% ins. 
REMBRANDT LAUGHING 12% x 16% ins. 
A POET 13% x 16 ins. 

FRANZ HALS 
PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG MAN 13. x14 ins. 
PORTRAIT OF A LADY 11% x 14 ins 
THE JOLLY TIPSTER 13 =x 15% ins 
THE ARQUEBUSIERS 13% x 194 ins. 
PORTRAIT OF AN ADMIRAL 12% x 17% ins 
rik BOHEMIAN 13% x 16% ins. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





TWO MOTHERS. Elizabeth Gardner 11% x 16% ins. THE BOHEMIAN 





All on 1614 x 23-inch paper, unframed, 35c. each, 
$2.00 for set of six. Suitably framed, $2.00 each. 


pes” To be followed, December 1st, by 1500 care- 
fully selected subjects in Harper’s Black and White 
Prints, including Portraits, Paintings, Historical 
Scenes, and Architecture. Prints, 4x5 ins., on 7x9 
paper, Jc. each; suitably framed, 75c. each. 


«FOR SALE ONLY BY... 
THE HELMAN-TAYLOR ART CO., 257 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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nerve stings with intolerable sweetness un- 
der the clutch of his hand. 

“Molly! What is it?. Why don’t you 
speak? Have some pity; you must care—a 
little!” 

Pthid-pthud, pthid-pthud! Tom has for- 
gotten; he is hers,as he always was in the 
old days, when she did not know; the other 
gi! is a meaningless blunder—a crime. Let 

er go; take— No! dear God, no! Of all 
the honor and clean-dealing and innocency 
she has thought hers in untried days, is no- 
thing to be left in the hour of need? Is she 
a woman to do this thing? Is she the woman 
who has done this thing? 

“* Molly,what is the matter? Have I fright- 
ened you? I can’t bearit. Say something!” 

There is a miserable, sobbing breath, the 
swift withdrawal of a cold hand, a face turn- 
ed to his, white with a passion of grief and 
shame. 

“Oh, Tom, forgive me! It was my fault 
—all my fault. I tempted you. Forgive me! 
I will go away, and you will forget me 
again!” 

Tom's own face slowly whitens, and his 
eyes burn sternly into bers. 

** Forget you? forgive you? What do you 
mean, Molly? You don’t mean—you have 
been—playing with me?” 

‘*No; oh no, not that! Don’t look at me 
so, Tom! I'm sorry I made you forget, but 
don’t look at me so /” 

** Darling—what is it, then? Don’t cry so. 
I don’t understand, dear. Are you crying for 
me, Molly—for pity?” 

**Tom”—in a whisper that is a cry—‘* you 


| mustn’t say these things; you must remem 


ber. I have no right to be hearing them.” 

***No right?” You mean—there is some 
one else? In that case,” the words coming 
rigidly, one by one, “I beg your pardon. I 
—had not—understood.” 

“Oh!” —piteously — ‘‘is that quite fair, 
Tom? I was wrong, I know, and to blame, 
but—to say you did not understand!” 

** Molly ”— hoarsely — ‘ will you tell me 
how a man is to understand? Did you ever 
breathe a word to me of another man? Are 
you so blind that you haven't seen it all 
these years? My God! Molly, you might have 
told me before it came to this! I have let 
you grow into my very—” 

“Tom, stop! Are you crazy? Why do 
you speak like that? Am I the one who 
went and’ —sob—“' and got engaged to some- 
body else? Am I the one who didn’t tell 
things? Oh, ‘Tom, I think you might have 
told me!” 

Chlink-plink, chlink-plink ! 

Tom's face slowly loses its pallor, and his 
mouth takes on a determined look 

** Molly,” he says at last, with the calm of 
desperation, ‘‘unless I am crazy, there is 
some misunderstanding here. 1 think I can 
make myself clear, at any rate, if you will 
ylease to listen to me. love you, Molly. 
i have loved you all the time I have known * 
you. I want you to marry me. I— Never 
mind; please answer me this one question, do 
you love me at all?” 

Slowly the brown head sinks back against 
the carriage, as if faint with some struggle: 
the long lashes fall on the soft cheek; then 
irresistibly the quivering lips part over the 
whisper, ‘“‘ With all my heart!” 

*“A-h!” Then, with a tighter grip on the 
reins, ‘‘ And, if—you love me— Molly, is 
there any reason why you can’t marry me?” 

** Tom!” 

“ Yes, dear; I'm waiting. I can’t—wait— 
much longer.” 

“Tom, I[don’t— Oh, is there any mistake? 
You would not be so wicked— Tom, aren't 
you engaged, after all?” 

“Engaged? Well, little girl, that’s what 
I'm waiting to find out. Am I, dear, to you?” 

**Oh! I don’t believe you are! I thought 
—I thought you said you were engaged to 
Miss Branston, Tom!” 

There is one comprehensive gasp from 
Tom. His eyes widen, stare, and then the 
full measure of his stupidity becomes clear 
tohim. He tries to speak, fails, then bends 
over Molly with a great clearing in his face. 

“I’ve been a fool, Molly,” he says un- 
steadily, ‘‘ but I thought you knew. It’s 
Fred she is engaged to. It’s been going on 
for years. I never thought you could mis- 
understand about me.” 

** Fred? Fred, and not you at all? Not 
—you—Tom? Oh, and I was so wicked, I 
tried to make you like me, Tom! I was so 
jealous I wanted to hurt you too. I don’t 
deserve to be happy—” 

“Why, my little girl, don't cry, now; it’s 
all right now, sweetheart! Here, dear, rest 
your head—so. It’s all between you and me, 
Molly, and I guess we understand each other. 
I never dreamed of any other girl, Molly. 
I've always wanted you, but you've been 
so horribly friendly all these years; you've 
scared me 80. Don’t cry, darling.” 

Chiink-plink, chlink-plink! Why in the 
name of fate didn’t Tom take a one-hand 
horse to-day? Chink-a-tink, chink-tink, out 
of the last stretch of sheltered road and 
round the turn by the foot of the hill. The 
wind from the water strikes full in their 
faces, but Molly is not at all cold. Chlink- 
plink, chlink-plink! Tosser always finishes 
*“* strong.” He comes gayly up the home hill 
to the stable, and the man goes to his head as 
Tom lifts Molly out. 

** Dear Tommy Tosser,” she murmurs, hid- 
ing a hot cheek on the trotter’s shining neck, 
“it’s been a beautiful drive!” 

**Yes”—Tom strokes the other side, a 
trifle absently—“ but—er— William, I think 


_we’'ll take Joshua—to-morrow.” 




















PRUDENTIAL 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


The Man Who 
Continually Talks 


about his love for his wife 
and children and yet spends 
nothing for Life Insurance to 
protect them, lays his sin- 
cerity open to question. 

Write us for the cost of the 
best Life Insurance Policy 
in the world. It will be within 
your means, and will furnish 
absolute protection to the 
whole family. 

Wnite for information. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO, 
Of America. 
Joba F. Dryden, Pres Home Office, Newark, 5. 


























The most fraudulently and flagrantly counter- 


feited article on the market to-day is the genuine 


Johann Maria 
Farina Cologne 


Old customers are hard to deceive 
misled by the bottle 


They may be 
and label, but they Anow the 
Cologne. You cannot be dec 
Johann Maria Farina, 
Julichs Platz 


the bottle is a worthless imitation. 


eived if the label reads: 

GEGENUBER dem 
the word “gegenider’’ must appear or 
Send for circular. 
Each bottle also bears the labe! of 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 


a BORATED 
>TO 


A Positive Relief for 

Hands, Chafing, 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
* A little higher tn price. perha: 
than worthicss substitutes, but a 
reason for ut.” Delightful after 
shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 26c, Get 


Hennes) (So original. Sam ple free. 
GERHA MENNE) .» Newark, N. J. 


FOR BABY’S SKIN 


SCALP AND HAIR 


And preventing the first symptoms of dis- 
tressing rashes, nothing so pure, 80 sweet, 60 
wholesome, 80 speedily effective as CUTIOURA 
Soap, greatest of skin purifying and beauti- 
fying soaps, as well as purest and sweetest 
for toilet, bath, and nursery. For pimples, 
blotches, red, rough, oily, mothy skin, dry, 
thin, and falling hair, red, rough hands, and 
for simple rashes and blemishes of childhood, 
it is simply incomparable. 


BRAIN WORKERS 


will find an excellent restorative 

















for the fatigue of mental overwork In 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 








re at d: - do, The 
Coe’s EczemaCure$liiien 
for all skin diseases. Samples Free by mail. Coe Chem.Co., Cleveland, 0. 
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| of satisfaction in his black eyes that he ap- 
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CHEF who makes a strong appeal to | mystery. 


the eye as well as to the palate is J. | various combinations about twenty varieties | 


Ranji Smile, who is now initiating | of seed, all of which are brought from his 

the fashionable set in New York | native land. 

into the mysteries and delights Bread has no place at one of Ranjji’s din- 
of East - Indian 
Ran- 
ji, a most pictu- 
resque Hindoo, 
clad when on 
duty in a white 
linen suit, with 
a pale blue tur- 
ban surmount- 
ing a dark beard- 
ed face, effects 
not a few of 
his many culina- 
ry achievements 
in a chafing-dish 
in the dining- 
room, With rap- 
id movements 
he and his assist- 
ant, a Moham- 
medan youth in 
a long red coat, 
hover about the 
alcohol flame 
and the little 
side table, pre- 
paring the vari- 
ous sauces and 


ishing touches to 
the dishes to be 
served. 

Among these 
the rice, the chief 
food of India, 
has perhaps the 
place of honor. 
Ranji gives it 
the superlative degree of excellence that 
might be expected from the most celebrated 
of Eastern cooks, and one who has devoted 
years of study to its culinary treatment; and 
it is with an air of confidence and a gleam 














READY TO BE SERVED. 


ners. 
biscuit as large as a dinner plate and as light 


blow one away. They are made of little 
yellow pease ground up, fresh cocoa milk, 
the yellow of eggs, and a little flour mixed 
into a dough and rolled very thin. The 
dough is cut into large round pieces, which 


proaches with the silver platter upon which 
is heaped the snowy mound. Over the 
plates of the guests he lightly sprinkles the 
grains, each being noticeably large and white, 
and so dry as to fall separately. Ranji has 
already salaamed before the host, inquiring, 
‘* Will you have the curry hot or mild, sa- 
hib?” and in a moment the whiteness of the 
rice is covered by the golden brown of the 
sauce of the curry of chicken, or lobster, or 
veal, or whatever it may be, and then you 
have before you one of India’s simplest and 
commonest dishes, and yet, after all, the 
final expression of her culinary art. 


Ranji withdraws them in an instant, crum 


a brittleness that causes them to break at a 
touch. He regards his work as an art, and 
has the enthusiastic artist manner and the 
deft artistic touch. 

He determined to be a great chef when he 
was a boy in India, and served his appren 
ticeship in his native town of Karachi, and 


and Bombay. When 
competent to stand as an exponent of the best 
Eastern cooking, he made a tour of the world, 
preparing East-Indian dinners for the dig- 
nitaries of many cities. He took up his 
abode in London about five years ago, when 
he was twenty-one. At the Hotel Cecil, and 
afterward at the Savoy, at clubs and resi- 
dences, he served the aristocracy of Eng- 
land, and in several instances members of 
the royal family. He also instructed lords 
and ladies in the intricacies of Eastern cook- 
ing in a chafing-dish. On account of his 
London reputation Mr. Sherry, last summer, 
induced Ranji to come to New York, where 
he is receiving a full measure of apprecia- 
tion. His cooking is lighter than the French; 
the dishes contain less butter, and where the 
latter is used it is almost always in com 
bination with some ingredient which has the 
effect of concealing it. Ranji earnestly pro- 
claims the digestibility of Eastern culinary 
products, and has begun to teach his art in 
| New York. 





THE HUNTER’S MOON 


Hieu in mid-heaven the hunter’s moon 
Rides red and glorious; ’tis the time 
For brooks to sing a sleepy croon, 
Ere hushed by silver frost and rime. 





The last gay leaf has fluttered down; 
The strong trees stand superb and bare; 

Gray nests from which the birds have flown 
Are hanging lonely here and there. 


MANIPULATING THE RICE. 


If you ask Ranji the secret of cooking rice 
perfectly, he will tell you, in the first place, 
that he imports his rice from India, because 
the grains in that to be procured here are 
more or less broken, and are too small and 
yellow for his purpose. ‘Then he will give a 
few directions, not fearing in the least for 
his own supremacy in the domain of rice. 
He does exercise care, however, to prevent 
any of the alert French chefs from seeing 
just how he manipulates the white grains. 
Over his curry he draws the veil of Oriental 


The foot that strikes the stubble now 
Walks swiftly o’er the meadow path; 
For, as an arrow from the bow, 
O’er withered flowers and after-math, 


The lover, when the hunter’s moon 
Is shining in the far deep sky, 


Ere many crisp cold days flit by. 
Marcaret E. SANGSTER. 








Seeks her, his sweetheart—bride full soon— | 
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Much more in harmony with the deli- | 
cate Eastern dishes are the Indian biscuit— | 


and thin as paper. Literally, a breath would | 


are dropped into a kettle of boiling butter. | 


pled and twisted, rich brown in color, and of | 


| 


| 


afterwards in the large hotels of Calcutta | 
he felt that he was | 








Rae’s 
Lucca 
Olive 
Oil... 


Combines 


Perfection 
of Quality 


with 


Absolute 
Purity 


S. RAE & CO., 
Leghorn, Italy. 
Established 1836. 


Weekly Pay Roll, $200,450.00 


Purity and 
Premium 


are synonymous terms when applied to 

Swift’s Premium Hams 

and Breakfast Bacon 

choicest pieces of an immense daily production 
Silver Leaf Lard 
Jersey Butterine 
Beef Extract 
Cotosuet 


all bear the name of Swift, a guarantee of purity 


Swift and Company 


Chicago Kansas City Omaha 
St. Louis St. Joseph St. Paul 
uJ 
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f the Bazan are requested to send in their 
enst three weeks before the anewers are needed 
The Bazan basa very large correspondence, and regrets that 
. tanewer an letters taba 
Lovie H.—Do not for a moment contemplate get- 


ng a velveteen coat to wear over a velveteen waist. 
find it most uncomfortable and unbecoming. 
I iacket itself will be all right, or the waist, espe- 

to wear with a plain cloth skirt, I can scarcely 
» amall a sample, about the quality of the 
but I think you will do better if you have 
nade into a waist instead of a coat. You must use 
itehe coat as well as on the ekirt 


d bands on the 





Mink or Alaska sable would look perfectly well with 
that colur. Do not be deluded into buying anything 
gray to go with it, for gray and that color make a 
Ineet unbecoming combination, 

A. A.—You will find your eatin will make you a 
most useful waist, but you must make it up in rather 
m elaborate style than to a shirt-waiet. In Bazar 
N 4 the were some good models of waists, and, 
indeed, in all the recent Bazans there have been illas- 
trations that are good for waista It is considered 
necessary to wear evening dress at all large evening 
entertainments at present, but if your neck is thin you 
can wear a dress cat not very low, then have a ribbon 
r ur or velvet collar, and a necklace that has a 
yx aut This, you will find, will quite cover up your 

or If the entertainment to which you wish to go 
+ a dinner, you will be able to wear a guimpe and long 
ves of very eheer lace, but must then aleo wear a 
high collar of velvet or ribbon. You can wear any 
color satin or silk for euch a costame, and if you use 
white lace you can easily have a very becoming gown, 
You would best boy a long coat for your little girl, and 
1 samooth-faced cloth is considered smarter than a 
r ) } OM his year 

KEMH You would best buy a lining either of 

plain satin or satin brocade. If you buy the latter, do 
et.ioo stiff a quality, for that would be bulky 
But satin wears much better than anything else for a 

FM! In Baza of October T there were some 

attractive gowne suitable fora wedding travelling 

ywn. Look on the page of “ London Costumes,” and I 
think you will find what you want. You would best 
boy either a light gray or a dark bine. Make over 
your black eatin after one of the models on the page 
ri Evening Gowns Another pretty gown for you to 
have can be modelled after one of the new designs in 
Bazan of October 14. For your bridal attendance I 
ah 1 advise a cloth costume of light tan worn with 

g picture-hat trimmed with feathers. 

Mes. J. EB A black costume would be the 

best for you to buy, and would look particularly emart 
with turquoise blue. On no account be deluded 

» buying at any time turquvisre, lavender, or green 

to match your eyes. A person with red hair makes a 
r mistake in choosing these colors. You would 

etter get something on a red shade or a brown 

For inetance, if I were you, f would line my black suit 

h red instead of tarquoise. The black ladies’-cloth 

s as good a material as you can buy. If your hair is 
st all on the chestnut red, you could have a red-brown 
ostume trimmed with mink fur, and it would surely 
be becoming. Separate waists will be worn this year, 
but you would best get the new gored skirt that will 
shortly be published in the Bazan. You could per- 
ectly well wear your net waist with your satin skirt 
i he evening. Skirts that are to be worn in the 
houere can be lined with a color, bat for street wear 
black taffeta is the best. 

Fr. F.—I shonid adviee a peau de sole or a brocade 
with large figures. These lust are just coming in 
foushion, and I think you can get a better bargain for 

same money than in the plain 

Dew If your tailor sait le in good order, you cer- 
tuinly do not need another one; but if it is shabby, I 
should advise having a new one of the satin-faced 


wth, the skirt of which 
velvet jacket if you want 
French laces are good for lace ties, and a stiff bow- 
knot is the most fashionable at present.--Yea, polka- 
dotted shirt-waists made of flannel are very fashiona- 


you could wear with your 
Malives or some of the 


ble. There is quite a wide range of choice in colors 
for the street. Blue, brown, red, green, and, above all, 
black am to be used. 

M. E. C, (Household.)—The difficulty in buying a 


coat for your cheviot skirt will be in getting the same 
black this account I should advise getting a 
smooth chth three-quarter-length jacket, with some 
You would best send for samples of 
light-weight heliotrope cloth before you decide upon 
; for although cashmere drapes better than 
cloth, it ls not always as satisfactory for the purpose 
you require, 


raiding on it 


cashmere 


Texas Svnsonteen.— Revers faced with the new 
panne velvet are altogether the best and most effec- 
tive. That ls an excellent pattern you have chosen 

W.L. D.—I should not advise having your coat made 
into a military jacket, but if it is in good condition I 


should certainly have it made over into one of the 
short little jackets that have lately been illastrated. 
It ought to look a great deal better than any cloth 
jacket you could buy for the same price 


c. W 
md i th 


M.—Ycu can certainly use the silk you have, 
ink, if you will make it after one of the waists 

ustrated on page 715, Bazan No. 84, you will like it. 
By all means put sleeves of the faille into your waist. 
You can leave the revers of moiré if you wish. The 
three-piece skirt pattern ts still fashionable, but why 
do you not try one of the still newer ones 7 


Curoaeo,—No, you should start the trimming at the 
side seama, and then have it go aroand the bottom of 
the skirt. An inch and a half in width for the velvet, 
and not over half an inch in width of the white. Do 
net worry for fear this will be too conspicuous a trim- 
ming. I think you will be very much pleased with it 
on aay gown like the material of which you enclose 
eunple 
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SINGER SEWING-MACHINES. 


Every American warship carries a sewing-machine as a 
there are usually one or more sailors on each vessel who purc 


lor,” thereby earning a tidy sum by i or 
occupation using a sewing-machine, The 
city, its reliable construction, and its good wor 


besides this 


ah its regular equipment; 
* ship's tai- 


hand machines and act as ‘ 


repairing clothing for their mates. Here, asin every other 
age has the preference over all others because of its —_ 
under all conditions. While powerful warships and 


guns are good things for the Nation at some times, Singer Sewing- Machines are essential to its — 


the time, whether afloat or ashore. 


SOLO ONLY BY 


THE SINGER MANUPACTURING CO. 
SALESROOMS IN EVERY CITY. 








prices, thus sav. 


8 
/ ing the profits of the dealer and the com. 


missic 


ong of the agents. No money required 


A, -- yourews base. nt has been shipped om So days LN 


v5 At ———y-y- at 4 R you an nt to yey 
the greatest bargain ever offered. 


~~ every Organ an 
twenty five years. 





$155.00 
and up. 
ADDRESS 


BEETHOVEN 


PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 


Write 
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have been acknowledged leaders for years. 
pianos and organs 


its tone and tune, 


PIANOS 


There is nothing better in the market than their 
Those who want an instrument of beautiful tone, and one which will keep 
will find all that and more in these pianos. 


ARTISTS EV 5 4 honceeaaae 
COMMEND THEM .. 


We have a variety of styles; and our illustrated catalogue, sent wae is an interesting one. 
you are sure to find something which will please you. 


PIANOS 


In it 
Easy payments if desired. 


MASON & HAMIIN 


NEW YORK 


“@OSTON 


‘CHICAGO 


KIT KENNEDY, Country Boy 


By S. R. CROCKETT 


With 6 Illustrations. 


The Finest Lad in Literature. 
“The characters seem to move. Here 
are love and hate, innocence and in- 
iquity, pride and humility in their true 
colors. And over all stands the figure 
of Kit himself—one of the finest lads 
in modern literature.” —oston Journal. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, publishers, New York and London | ‘ 


EVERY HOUR FOR BUFFALO ieWYor 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50 


A Robust Character. 

“The hero Kit, a poor nameless 
country boy, is acharming creation. He 
suffers great trials, but there is about 
him a healthy robustness of character 
that at once wins him the reader's sym- 
pathy.” —London Daily News. 
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Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 


The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail 


Fioss.— When a woman asks a man to escort her to 
the theatre he is expected to call for her and take her 
from her home to the play and bring her back ; when 
he comes to get her she should give him the tickets 
to take charge of, but she should not send him the 
tickets enclosed with the note asking him to go with 
her, as there might be some reason why he would be 
unable to accept her invitation. 


Ons OF ove O.pest Sunsonipens.—May I advise you 
not to attempt to Innovate here the English custom of 
serving a “savory ” course at a dinner party? It is so 
unusual that it would not be in good taste; but let me 
advise as a substitute, what is in good taste and often 
seen, a course of toasted crackers and some kind of 
cheese—Camem bert, Rochefort, ete. ; directly after the 
deseert, before the bonbons and fruit, it is most accept- 
able, especially t tomen. In England the “ savory” is 
served just before or just after the dessert, before the 
sweets; it consists of some kind of hors-d’euvre 
daintily arranged, a combination of paté de foie gras 
with jelly, anchovy, or sardines, combined with sances 
or stuffed eggs, with a sharp cold sauce. It takes a 
skilled cook to make a good savory, but the course 
is almost never seen at the end of an American 
diuner. 


Beprorp.—As you wish to have the dinner rather 
informal, I should advise you to write personal notes 
of invitation on small sheets of note-paper, wording 
them in the following furm: 


My dear Mra. Smith,—It will give my husband and 
myself much pleasure if you and Mr. Smith will dine 
with us most informally on Tuesday, November twen- 
ty-first, at eight o'clock, to help us enjoy the fifteenth 
anniversary of our marriage. Hoping that you bave 
no engagemeut for that evening, I am, 

Sincerely, yours, 
Many Baown 

Monday, November sixth. 


You know, the fifteenth anniversary of a marriage 
is celebrated in crystal, so decorate your dinner table 
entirely in glase, and have for favors amall glass vases, 
for the ladies, containing bouquets of violets or roses, 
and a boutonniére for each of the gentlemen, The 
menn cards should be made of white pasteboard dec- 
orated with a pretty little device, and the dates of 
the wedding and of the anniversary. Do not seat a 
husband next to his wife at any sit-down entertain- 
ment; arrange your dinner table so that people who 
are congenial to each other come together. Have in 
a tray in the gentlemen's dressing-room tiny cards 
234 inches long by 14 inches wide in envelopes that 
fit them exactly; on each envelope should be written 
the name of one of the masculine guests, and on the 
enclosed card the name of the lady he will escort into 
the dining-room and have at his right at dinner. The 
host leads the way with the lady of honor; the host- 
ess walks in last with the gentleman of importance, 
You, the hostess, should wear a décolleté, long eve: 
ing drees made of white or a light-colored satin or silk 
prettily trimmed, and long gloves 


R. 8. V. P.—Let me, if | may, strongly urge you to 
have your marriage in your own home, no matter how 
smal) the home is and how few peuple wil! be invited ; 
some of the weddings that wil! live In my memory 
longest are just such as you would have— sweet, 
very quiet ceremonies, which were solemn because 
only those who were very near to the people princi- 
pally concerned were present. This is my idea for the 
wedding: get a few growing palms, and as many 
flowers us you can pick in the fields yourself or afford 
to bay, and decorate the rooms with them. Your 
mother should be present to receive the minister and 
the few guests, but there need be no formality; at the 
appointed time the minister and groom shoald step a 
little aside from the others, and then you should come 
into the room with your father, the groom joins you 
as you take your place in front of the minister, you 
drop your father's arm, and he steps a little back and 
waits until he has given you away, then he quietly 
joins your mother. After the service is over, the min- 
ister will congratulate you first, afterwards the others ; 
then let the refreshments be served. I should advise 
having no table, but a maid bring from the pantry a 
tray on which are a pretty cover and some plates con- 
taining creamed oysters, some kind of a salad, and 
floger-roils ; after this course is eaten the maid should 
remove the soiled plates on the tray and bring in others 
with ices and cake, then pass the wedding-cake and 
coffee last of all. You should certainly send out an- 
nouncement cards immediately after the wedding— 
that night or early the next morning; they should be 
sent to all the friends and relatives of the groom as 
well as to your own, and be engraved as— 


Mr. and Mrs. John Hale 
have the honor of announcing the marriage of 
their daughter 
Margaret 


to 
Mr. Matthew White 
on Saturday, November the fourth, eighteen 
hundred and ninety-nine 
at 
118 West Livingston Avenue 
Buffalo. 


The engraving should be on the first page of a sheet 


| of note-paper which is Tg Inches long by 644 wide, 


and folds once to fit the envelope; you may enclose 


with it a card which reads: 


Mr. and Mrs. Matthew White 
The Renwix 
Salem, Massachuretts. 


This will show where your future residence will be, 
and is all that is necessary, ax I take it for granted 
that you will not have any at-home days for the pres- 
ent. It is polite to answer all personal notes of con- 
| gratulation, but you need not acknowledge cards; of 
course you will write personal notes of thanks for all 
the presents that you receive 


CENTRAL. 
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Covered by U.S. and 
. Foreign Putents 


Edges of skirts 


bound with 


Feder's 
* Pompadour 


: 
? 
? 

now retailed at seven cents a yard, are { 

always well bound, neat, and clean! ¢ 

Do not accept worthless imitations, t 

no matter what price you are asked 

for them ; they are but poor imitations t 

of the genuine. See that every yard ; 

of the Brush Binding you buy has ¢ 

’ the words ‘Feder’s Pompadour’’ t 

t stamped thereon. This has been done 

¢ for your protection against possible i 

4 misrepresentations. We guarantee ¢ 

» Feder’s Pompadour to last as long ; 

$ as the skirt. Your dealer will tell t 

¢ you this guarantee is good. , 

? : 

? 

° 

? 

? 

, 

* . 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 


Established in 1847. NEW YORK. 
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Noenol 
Cate Tn. 


Dress Fabrics. 


Tweeds, Cheviots, Homespuns, 
Camel's Hair, 
Venetians, Cashmeres. 
Scotch Clan and 
French Wool Plaids. 


Embroidered Robes. 


Broadoy K 19th st. 


NEW YORK 


tH” OMO 


Is the only perfect 


Dress Shield 


Specified b leading 

= = , Speci y leading 

cal -) , ladies’ tailors every- 
where. 


No Rubber. 
No Chemicals. 













Is the only shield that 
is absolutely odorless 
and impervious. 
Every Pair 
Warranted. 
lf your dealer does 
not keep them, send 
‘5S cents for sample 
pair. lllustrated book 
tfree. 


OMO MFG. CO., 


Middletown, 
___ Conn, 
ee wee mae 


MAISON 
LAFERRIERE 


> 
28, RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS 4 
: 
. 
» 
> 





Reminds its numerous American 
Lady-Customers who honour this 
firm with their orders that they will 
always find there the most splendid 
asso’ mt of the very latest no- 
velties created in 


" ROBES ", MANTEAUX 
ad COSTUMES 


Patented Furnisher to H. R. H. the Princess 
of Wales. 


TWENTY PAGES 





Terms: 


10 Cents a Copy—$4 oo a Year, in Advance 
Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico 





Subscriptions 


may begin with any Number 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


New York City: FRANKLIN SQUARE 


LONDON: 45 ALBEMARLE STREET, W 





Also for Sale at Brentano’s, 





37 Avenue de |’Opéra, Paris 





HE separate waist has been so popu- 

lar and proved itself such an im- 

portant part of a woman's wardrobe, 

that it bids fair to hold its popular- 
ity through the coming season. The next 
number of the Bazar, to be published No- 
vember 4, will contain three designs for shirt- 
waists that may easily be made at home, 
in either flannel, silk, or the light cloths 
which now come in so many different col- 
ors, and are especially intended for this pur- 
pose. 


The above-mentioned designs can all be | 


obtained in the cut paper pattern of Har- 
PER’s Bazar; one is intended for a girl from 
thirteen to sixteen years of age, and is a sim- 








ple, up-to-date, tailor-made shirt-waist, in 
this instance supposed to be made of plaid 
silk. . Of the two women’s waists, one design 
is for light flannel, with a yoke heavily em- 
broidered in silk; the second shows the use 
of stitched bands, by which is given a trim 
tailor-made effect; a separate skirt, of which 
a pattern can be obtained, is here stitched 


| 


to match the waist, to give the effect of a | 


full suit. 
en. 


UNCHEONS are becoming one of the 
most fashionable and attractive forms of 
entertainment in London and New York, 


and they are, for the coming winter, to be 


much more in favor among the leaders of 


| the social world. It is interesting, therefore, 
| to know that the Bazar has taken up the 


subject in a thorough and suggestive man- 
ner. This number contains two suggestions 
for luncheons to be given in November. 
Any one looking for such suggestions will 
find that ideas will come to her, adapted to 
her own particular purposes and needs, after 











| pint each of Graham-flour, white flour, and corn meal. | 














CUISINE 


reading these two specific luncheons, even if 
she does not find it advisable to adopt either 
one wholly. Another article, fully illus- | 
trated and quite as suggestive, on luncheons 
suitable for December, with suggestions for 
the decorations of the table, as well as for 
the menu, will be published in the late No- 
vember number. 


@n. 


HE Bazar to be published on November 

4 will contain several designs for evening 
gowns—some simple and suitable for home 
evening wear, and others intended for din- 
ners and balls. A handsome design of a lace 
gown suggests a very pretty treatment of 
the wide lace now so much in favor. The 
Directoire coat, which will be one of the fea 
tures of winter fashions, is illustrated in the 
handsome street gown of late Paris design, 
and ‘the number will contain other selections | 
of short coats and bolero jackets. 


@>. 





HE use of special flowers in the decora- 

tions of tables or for any ceremonials, or 
flowers of a like color, is getting to be the 
fad of the hour among fashionable people. 
Indeed, some hostesses have adopted the plan 
of always using one flower for their floral 
decorations. As the chrysanthemum is dis- 
tinctly a November flower, readers of the 
BazaR will be interested to know that we 
are to publish immediately a full-page arti- | 
cle showing different methods for making 
use of the chrysanthemum in decorations 
for either the luncheon or the dinner table, 
for the interior of the house, as well as what 
may be done in a small conservatory, in the 
way of growing chrysanthemums. The arti- 
cle will be graphically illustrated. 
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Correspondents of the Bazam are requested to send in their questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. The 
Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that it cannot answer any letters by mail. 





E. P.—To make Boston brown bread, sift and mix a | of boiling water. When it bas filtered through, pour 


| Scald these by pouring on them 2 cups of boiling wa- 
ter. In a pint of slightly warmed milk dissolve an 
even teaspoonful each of salt and baking-soda, then 
stir in a cup of molasses. Pour this mixture into the 
wet meal and flour, beat bard for some minutes, then 
pour the batter int) a grensed mould with a closely 
fiiting cover, Steam for at least three hours When 
done, turn the bread from the mould and set in the 
oven for ten minutes, or until dry on the outside. 


R. 8. C.—The receipt for making an oyster cocktail 
is as follows: Add to very small oysters some of their 
own liquor, tomato catsup, Worcestershire sauce, 
lemon juice, vinegar, a little salt, and a few drops of 


| mato catsup, lemon juice, and oyster liquor; the others 
are added to taste. The cocktail should be made 
some time before used, and left on ice until very cold; 
it is served in small punch or cocktail glasses, or in 
| the half of a grape-frait which has been scooped out. 
| Buttered brown-bread sandwiches should be served 
with the cocktail 


Constant Reapver.—For bread sauce boil a small 
onion and a bay leaf in a cupfal of milk-for fifteen 
| minutes, and then strain them out. Stir into the milk 
three table-spoonfuls of fine white bread crumbs, cook 
three minutes, add one table-spoonful of butter, salt 
and white pepper to taste, and a grate of a natmeg, 
and take from the fire. Putin a sauce-boat and strew 
over the top of the sauce a table-spoonfal of crumbs 
fried brown, 

To make a-brown betty, mix together a cupful and 
a half of fine bread crumbs, and two cupfuls of tart 
apples, peeled, cored, and minced. Add to them three 


spoonful eactf of mace and cinnamon; turn into a but- 
tered monld, and steam for three hours. 

Or you may take equal parts of chopped apple and 
bread crumbs, and arrange them in alternate layers in 
a pudding -dish, sprinkling each layer lightly with 
mace and cinnamon, and thickly with sugar, and 
dotting with bits of butter. Bake then in an oven to 
a good brown. Either the steamed or the baked pud- 
ding should be eaten with hard sauce. 


Mas. J. C, H.—To make good black coffee put a cup- 
ful of freshly ground coffee into the upper part of a 
French coffee-pot, and pour over it three large cupfule 





it out of the spout and put it again in the filter. Re- 
peat this process several times, until the coffee is black 


| and clear. If you prefer the boiled coffee, moisten a 
| cupful with a little cold water, stir into it the white 


Tobasco sauce. The principal ingredients are the to- | 


| bits. Mix the fruit, dredge with a half-pound of flour, 


eggs beaten light, a salt-epoonful of salt, and a half-tea- | 


| very cold water, set at the side of the stove to settle, 
| pour it carefully from the grounds, and serve. 


and shell of an egg, put it into a coffee -boiler with 
three cupfuls of boiling water, and boil steadily for 
fifteen minutes. Do not permit it toboilover. Check 
the boil by throwing into the pot a quarter-cupfal of 


Soctevav.—The following is the receipt for the fruit 
cake: Cream together a half-pound each of powdered 
sugar and butter, and beat into it the whipped yolks 
of six eggs. Now stir in a half-pound of sifted flour, 
a half-table-spoontul of powdered cinnamon, a tea- 
spoonful of grated nutmeg, and a half-teaspvonful of 
ground cloves. Add the stiffened whites of six eggs, 
and a small wineglassful of brandy. Have ready a 
half-pound of currants, a balf-pound of seeded and 
halved raisins, and a quarter-pound of citron cut into 


and beat into the cake batter 
lined with buttered paper 
You may have this menu for your dinner: 


Bake in a deep tin 


Oyster cocktails. 
Consommeé | 
Salmon steaks with hollandaise sauce 
Parisian potatoes 
Broiled sweetbreads. 
Green pease. 
Filet of beef. 
Brussels sprouts. Sweet-potatoes soufflés 
Roman punch. 
Reed-birds on toast with currant jelly. 
Lettuce salad with French dressing. | 
kk en 
Coffee, crackers, and cheese. 
Chartreuse 
Hors-d'euvre. 
Olives. Salted almonds. Stuffed dates. 
Franogs.—Put the blazer of your chafing-dish in an 
outside hot-water pan, and stir into it a pint of cream, 
a glass of sherry, and the beaten yolks of three egga. 
Stir until this sauce is hot and thick, tarn into it two 
cups of lobster meat (cut into dice), season with salt 
and paprica, stir until the lobster is smoking-hot, and 
serve, 


OLD OSTRICH 


F 
h 


Fur 
Departments 


Exceptionally large assortments of 
Fur and 
Fur-lined Garments 


of Seal, Broadtail, Mink, Sable, 
Fox, Chinchilla and Marten 


Also 

a choice selection of 

the most desirable class of skins 
from which they are prepared 
to take orders for 


Jackets, Paletots, 
Capes and 
Neck Pleces 


in the newest models 


West 23d St..N.Y 


B. Altman & Go. 


NEW YORK. 





NEW ORIENTAL DEP’T, 


Draperies, Fabrics, and Decorative 
Articles directly imported from the 
Orient, including specimens of 
Brusa, Byzantine, Janina, Bokhara, 
Persian and Algerian Needlework, 
also articles of Wood, Metal and 
Pottery, Hanging and Standard 
Lamps, Screens, Tabourets, Armor, 
etc., for furnishing Rooms or Cor- 


ners. 

Rare Specimens of Silk and Woolen 
PERSIAN RUGS and CARPETS. 

Suggestions and plans submitted for 


the arrangement of Moorish and 
Turkish Rooms, Halls and Corners. 





~ ( 


FEATHERS 
MADE NEW 
BY THE ADDITION OF NEW TOPS. 
A epacialty made of dyeing. cleansing, and curling OSTRICH 
KATHERS. Send for our catalogue and price list, and learn 
ow easily and quickly al! such work can be dene, no matter in 


what part of the United States you may reside; also leaflet 
e 


°o 


telling you how to ma e the quality of a 
TH 


eather, and our offer 


n new goods. H. B OT, 53F Temple Pi., Boston, Mass. 








The Tale of One City. 


Of 40 prominent dentists of Hartford, 
Conn., all but five have endorsed the 


Prophylactic 
Tooth Brush 





SoLp ONLY IN A YELLOW Box-—for your protection 
Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. ristles in irreg 
ular tufte—cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and 
hook to hold it. These mean much to cleanly persons—ihe 
only ones who like our brush. Adults’ 35e. Children’s 
(2 sizes) . mail orat dealers’, Send for our free 
booklet “ Tooth Truths.” 





FLORENCE M’'F’G ©O.. 16 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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GUARDED 
COIL 


THE CLINTON 
SAFETY PIN 


Not Cheapest, but BEST 


Fasteus on either side; is alm 


UPER 
BEND NICKEL PLATE 


automatic. Super nickel - plated 
doesn’t turn brassy. Made in 9 

from % inch to 4 inche Finished 
in nickel, black enamel, gold, and 


silver. 
A Perfect Guard Prevent 
Clothing Catching in Cot 
Send six cents in stamps for 1 
Clinton Safety Pins (assorted siz 
and a card of our new Sovran Dre 
Pins. They will demonstrate the 
inferiority of their imitations. 


LLE CO., Waterbury, Conn, 
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taste, &c., without charge. Circular 
BOND iY 


erences. MISS A IND, 66 Lexington Ave.,. N.Y. 
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THE BLOW-FISH. 


HALLOWEEN 
Gert out your ples and apples, 
Get ont your raisins too, 
We're going to eat a raft of sweets 
Before the evening's through. 
We're going to bob for pippins 
Pippins red and pippins green, 
And do all sorts of foolish things, 
For it ie Halloween. 


See that your temper’s steady ; 
See that your mad's in hand— 

There is no room for cross-grained folk 
When moonlight pranks are planned ; 

For 


Jesiings practical and mean. 


tle the night for jestings 
Perhaps they'll steal your front-door bell— 
They do on Ualloween 


Get all 
See 


your nerves in order 
that your heart te right, 
For maybe ere 


You'll see 


For ‘is the wieght for #pectres 


the sun e#hall rice 
weune feareome sight 


Spectres fu 
They a 


Abroad on Halloween 


and spectres lean 
vays take their exercise 


And you, O lovely maidens, 
See that your emilee are sweet, 
See that your eyes are innocent, 
Your manners most discreet: 
For ‘mid the ghosts and jokers 
It is enid there may be seen 
By thoee who look the husbands 
Of some future Halloween. 
—_—_—— 
It was at the first race for the Queen's Cup. 
The America wins !” cried the Lord High Chamberlain. 
And who is second ?"’ asked the Queen. 
* Your Majesty, there is no second,” replied the Lord High Chamber- 
lain 
“No second 7” cried her Majesty 
oceur egain.” 
And tn accordance with the royal mandate the British have eveu unto 
this day provided the race for the Queen's Cup with a second, 


“ How foolieh! Do not let this 


PLAYFUL AGE. 


“When a man gets along to be a hundred or a hundred and ten years 
old,” observed Judge Crabtree, “he ought to begin to sober down and 
realize that life is a serious undertaking. He ougbt especially to com- 
mence to grasp the advantages of truth-telling. 

“There were old Squire Whatman and Unele Joe Gibbs, who lived up 
in the country. The Squire was one of these men who is always croak- 
ing dismally—a pezzim cov Harrington tsed to éall him. He was 
always telling how much better things were when he was young. Every- 
thing was bigger and grander and more intense in his day. The weather 
was hotter in summer and colder in. winter. Used to say that in the 
summer of '34 they had to shear the sheep three times and bire boys to 
fan ‘em, the weather was so hot. Had to pick the chickens too, so he 
said, and they all got so tanned going without their feathers that when 
fulks came to kill them ip the fall they were found to be dark meat all 
the way through. Maybé sometimes the Sqaire would place this fn the 
year "25, or the year ‘17, just as it happened. And when it was a good 
day for lying he’d shove it back ‘before the late war,’ and take his 
chances. The old reprobate meant the war of 1812. The civil war he 
always referred to as that ‘scrimmage betwixt some of the States.’ 

“Uncle Joe Gibbs, on the other hand, was what the Deacon called ar 
‘ opticionist,’ and always looked on the bright side of things. Said we 
lived in an age of progress, and when the Squire told his sheep story he 
wonld recall in rebuttal the summer of '29, when it was so cold that they 
couldn't shear the sheep at all, and some folks puiled old trouser legs 
and that sort of thing on their geese. 

“ One hot day in sammer the Squire came along wearing a woollen cap, 
as usual, and with his hands in his pockets to keep ‘em warm, and found 
Uncle Joe seated under a tree, lightly clad, and fanning himself with a 
shingle. The Squire observed pleasantly that it seemed to be getting 
cooler, Uncle Joe asked bim if 94 was cooler. The Squire shivered, an 
said he didn’t know much about there new-fangied thermometers, but 
according to his feelings it was getting cooler at a rapid rate, and he 
was going home te put on his red yarn mittens. This aroused Uncle 
Joe, and he offered to bet eight shillings that at half past two o'clock 
the thermometer would be up to 108 in the shade, The Squire promptly 
took the bet, sneezed effusively, and toddled off home. 

“Uncle Joe's thermometer hung on the north sideof the wood-shed, 

i vards which was 


and, as it happened, directly over a knot-hole in the 

just above a shelf inside. About two o’clock the upright Uncle Joe put 
a brick in the kitchen fire. A few minutes before the appointed time he 
took it out with the tongs and pat it on the shelf and squarely against 
the knot-hole. Then he went back under the tree. The next moment 
the Squire came down the street, his coat buttoned up and his cap drawn 
down. Uncle Joe-aid aside his-sbingle and led the way to the wood- 
shed. The Squire glanced at the thermometer and then rubbed his eyes. 
Then he looked again and pulled ont his spectacles and adjusted them. 
He looked once more, then took hold of bis spectacles with one hand 
and ran them op and down his nose as if he were playing a trombone, 
but there was no getting around those figures The thermometer stood 
at 113. The Squire drew a silver dollar from his pocket and handed it to 
Uncle Joe, with the simple remark that, though it was apparently hot, the 
weather didn't seem to take hold on sheep ax it did in the summer of 9. 
He glanced back at the thermonjeter once mere, when his eye happened 
to catch the edge of the knot-hole. He pushed the thermometer to one 
vide, blistered his fingers on the brick, and then turned and aimed a 
savage blow at Uncle Joe. This worthy dodged, dropped his dollar, and 
ran into the house. The Squire gathered up his money and trotted off 
home at a raté of speed probably never before tonchied by a man who 
had helped revive sheep with ice-water during Thomas Jefferson's first 
term. ‘The two excellent old citizens didn’t speak for two years. 

Haypen Carrutn. 
achmn@pumee 


A noted American preacher, whose identity may as wel! be lost in the 
name of William Henry Smith, was once visiting in the South, and one 
Sonday he and a uomber of the friends who were of his party attended 
service in a small church of colored people. The minister was a good 
deal amused to hear the jet-black preacher read a sermon written and 
preached by the Rev. Mr. Smith himself, and he whispered to his friends 
that they were hearing one of his own sermons, 

At the close of the service the black minister came up to the party of 
white visitors and said, apologetically : 

“ Ef I'd only kKnowed yo’ was comin’ I wouldn't ob gib yo" sich a po’ 
preach. De fac’ is; 1 was so busy gittin in my gawden las’ week dat I 
didn't hab no time to git up a sarmon my own se’f,so0 I jess np an’ read 
one I come ‘cross ina papah. Ef I'd knowed yo" was comin’I nebbah in 
de wo'ld would ob gib yo’ a po’ preach like dat. I'd gib yo’ one ob my 
own sarmons,” 

a 


The doting grandmother presented a little savings-bank to the baby, 
and that caused all the trouble. At first it was welcomed enthusiasti- 
cally, and not only did the happy mother and prond father put all their 
emall change info it, but they held up every one who called, and made 
them deliver their pennies. 

Then they resolved that in future they would save all pennies fur the 
baby, and never spend any that came in. From that tinte on Mr. New- 
ed's paper cost him five cents every evening, four cents going to the 
little bank. In the same way every letter that Mrs. Newed mailed cost 
her a nickel, for three cents went to the baby. This worked so well that 
Mrs. Newed got enthusiastic and began to think up more schemes for the 
enrichment of her darling. It was then that she evolvéd the brilliant 
plan of always treating the baby whenever she or her husband treated 
or bonght anything that was anneceseary. In a weak moment Mr. New 
ed agreed, and the trouble began. Whenever Mrs. Newed took a glares 
of soda she put aride a nickel or dime, «8 the care might be, and Mr. 
Newed put a dime in the bank for every cigar he indulged in. Before this 
time they had net realized how mach money they were in the habit 
of wasting, and the baby was accumulating funds like a trust company 

Then the parents began to be more careful about how they spent money 
on luxuries, and made themselves 
feel poor and uncomfortable. 








The Red Tapir seems useless to me; 
He lives in a desk, as you see; 

He pokes his loug nose 

Into other folks’ woes, 
And then calmly asks for a fee. 


LETTING THE THINGS GROW. 


At my summer farm in New Hampshire, writes a reader of the Bazan, 
I have beet in the habit of employing, to work in the garden, a neighbor 
of mine who owns a place just across the street from me. He is an in- 
telligent man, bat‘in his composition he has two characteristics which 
are occasionally troublesome. One of these is his sion for pruning 
and ‘nipping ju" the trees and everything which is green and we. 
I have taken him to task for this excessive “trimming” a number of 
times; ard with true Yankee independence and sensitiveness, he has not 
relished my remonstrances. The other characteristic is his habit of fre- 
quently going home in the midet of his day’s work, “‘to have an eye to 
the place,” as he expresses it. 1 bore this habit of his with much patience 
for a long time: but one day, after an unusnally broken day's work, I re- 
monstrated. “How,” enid I, ‘can I afford to pay you a dollar and 
seventy-five cents a day if you persist in wasting-so much of your time 
in going across the street to look after your own affairs? There must 
have been a couple of hours to-day in which I got no service from you 
whatever.” And with a remembrance of the fault found with his habit of 
over-proning, he answered, in his New England drawl, “ Well, I was 
letting the things grow.” 


so 


“ Poppa,” said Miss Lucetta, who had recently graduated from the vil- 
lage academy, and was conseqnenily learned and accomplished a great 
plenty, “do you know the sfory of Rip Van Witkle 7” 

“D'no’ ’z I do,” replied honest .Farmer Gapp. “* What 'd he do, Lu- 
cetty 7” 

*“ Why, for twenty 

“ Aw!" interrapu 
hey?” 


ears he remained in one spot, motionless and— ” 
the old man. “ Mixed up in a game of chess, 


> — 


Little Willie had been very naughty, and his mamma had promised to 
spank him; but Willie ran away and hid so that she couldn’t find him at 
all. When his paps came in and was told about it, he said he'd settle the 
geome. So he went upstairs tolook for him. He looked in the closet, 

t Willie wasn'tihere ; then he got down on his knees to look under the 
bed, when a smal! voice asked, “Is she after you too?” The spanking 
was indefinitely postponed. 

’ ——> 


“The roge that all are prai¢ing 
1$ not the ro$e for me!" 

Quoth some poor poet. Entre nous 
The rea$on'$ plain to $ee. 


—_---—- 


“Was it my face you saw reflected in the mirror on Halloween ?" he 
whispered, softly. 

“IT couldn't quite tell,” she replied. 
the boys were fooling with.” 

And he changed the subject. 


—— 


“Tt was either that or a pumpkin 


While war is a regrettable incident of life, if, by capturing Mr. Oom 
Pau! Kroger and subduing bis republic, the British can reform the spell- 
ing Of the names of places in the Transvaal, the unfortunate conflict will 
net be without good results. When » sleepy parent has to tell his in- 
quiring son how,to spell places like Beeste Kraal, Spitzkop, and Volks- 
rust, be might as well be a Russian, and be done with it. 





Treating the baby had donbied 
their little personal expenoitures, 
and had in that way made all the 
little things they used to enjoy as 
a matter of course seem beyond 
their means. Next they began 
to palter with their consciences, 
Mrs. Newed decided that when 
she was bot and tired after shop- 
ping a glass of soda was a neces- 
sity, and began to take one occa- 
sionally without setting aside any- 
thing for the baby. In the same 
way Mr Newed decided that a 
cigar after lnnch and dinner was 
really part of the meal, and for that 
reason a necessity, and baby’s 
cigar money fell off wofully. Next 
Mr. Newed began to save by emok- 
inga pipe. All this time they both 
were feeling that they were really 
cheating their darling, and that 
was not pleasant to think of. 

After things had gone on in this 
way uytil they had both become 
expert casniets, and baby's re- 
ceipte had dwindled almost to 
nothing, Mr. Newed anddenly 
went back to cigars. He emoked 
like a furnace to catch up for lost 
time, and Mre. Newed rejoiced to 
think that baby would soon have 
enough money laid by to give him 
a college education when he grew 
up. Bat she presently noticed that 
her husband never put any money 
in the bank, so she finally pro- 
tested 

“ That's all right,” avid her hue- 
band, cheerfully. “1 ajways put 
aside a dime for baby when I buy 
a cigar.” 

“But how is it you never put 
any of them in the bank?” 

* Becaure I don't want my boy 
to grow up to be a sponge. I am 
training him to keep up his end 
when he travels with a gentleman. 
I always treat him, and now when 





he has money ahead he treats 
me, and we are getting along 
famously.” 

Mra. 


ewed promptly adopted 
the same plan, and Corptnens is 
restored. 

Perez MoArrave. 


—— 


“So your little brother is ill, is 
he f” anid Mra. Hojack to Freddy 
Tomdik. “What is the matter 
with bim ?” 

“I don’t know, ma’am. The 
doctor won't let me see bim, be- 
carise | he has a contiguous dis- 


“ THar At’t NO NEX’ TOWN, 








NOWHERE. 
“My Goop FELLOW, CAN YOU TELL ME HOW FAR IT 1S TO THE NEXT TOWN?” 


At Least I NEVER HEARD 0’ NONE,” 





